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PKEFATORY NOTE. 


From a critical point of view, the works of Fielding | 
have received abundant examination at the hands of a 
long line of distinguished writers. Of these, the latest 
is by no means the least ; and as Mr. Leslie Stephen s 
brilliant studies, in the recent edition de luxe and the 
Comhill Magazine, are now in every one’s hands, it is 
perhaps no more than a wise discretion which has 
prompted me to confine my attention more strictly to 
the purely biographical side of the subject. In the 
present memoir, therefore, I have made it my duty, 
primarily, to verify such scattered anecdotes respecting 
Fielding as have come down to us ^ to correct (I hope 
not obtrusively) a few mis-statements which have crei)t 
into previous accounts; and to add such supplementaiy 
detaUs as I have been able to discover for myself. 

In this task I have made use of the following autho- 


ritiics / 

I. Arthur Murphy’s Bssay on the Life and Genius of 

Henry Fielding, Esq. This was prefixed 
collected edition of Fielding’s works published by 
Andrew Millar in June 1762 ; and it continued or a 
long time to be the recognised authority for Yielding s 
life It is possible that it fairly reproduces his person- 
ality, as presented by contemporary tradition ; bu 

is misleading in its facts, and needlessly diffuse. Undei 
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pretence of respecting “the Manes of the dead," the 
witer seems to have found it pleasanter to fill his space 
with vagrant discussions on the “Middle Comedy of 
the Greeks ” and the machinery of the Rajpe of the Loch, 
than to make the requisite biographical inquiries. This 
is the more to be deplored, because, in 1762, Fielding’s 
widow, brother, and sister, as well as his friend 
Lyttelton, were still alive, and trustworthy information 
should have been procurable. 

II. Watson’s Life of Henry Fielding, Esq. This is 
usually to be found prefixed to a selection of Fielding’s 
works issued at Edinburgh. It also appeared as a 
volume in 1807, although there is no copy of it in this 
form at the British Museum. It carries Murphy a little 
farther, and corrects him in some instances. But its 
autlior had clearly never even seen the Miscellanies of 
1713, with thtdr valuable Preface, for he speaks of 
them as one volume, and in apparent ignorance of theii' 
contents. 

III. bir Walter Scott’s biographical sketch for 
Ballantyne’s Kovelisfs Library. This was publislied in 
1821 ; and is now included in the writer’s Miscellaneous 
Prose Works. Sir Walter made no pretence to original 
research, and even spoke slightingly of this particular 
work ; but it has all the charm of his practised and 
genial pen. 

IV. Koscoe’s Memoir, compiled for the one-volume 
edition of Fielding, published by Washboume and 
others in 1840. 

V. Thackeray’s well-known lecture, in the English 
Humourists of the Eighteenth Century, 1853. 

VI. The Life of Henry Fielding ; uith Notices of his 
Writings, his Times, and his Cmfemporaries. By Frederick 
Lawrence. 1855. This is an exceedingly painstaking 
book; and constitutes the first serious attempt at a 
biography. Its chief defect— as pointed out at the 
time of its appearance— is an ill-judged emulation of 
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Forster’s Goldmith. The author attempted to make 
Fielding a literary centre, which is impopible ; and the 
attempt has involved him in needless digressions. He 
is also not always careful to give chapter and verse for 


his statements. , 

VII. Thomas Keightley’s papers On m Lije and 

Wrilings of Benry Fielding in Fraser's Magazine for 
January and February 1858. These, prompted by J r 
Lamence's book, are most valuable, if only for the 
author’s frank distrust of his predecessors. They aie 
the work of an enthusiast, and a very conscientious 
ozaminer. If, as reported, Mr. Keight ey '»niself medi- 
tated a life of Fielding, it is mueh to be regretted that 

he never carried out his intention. 

Upon the two last-mentioned works I have cluef y 
relied in the preparation of this study. I have freely 
availed myself of the material that both authors col- 
lected verifying it always, and extending it wherevei I 
could ’ Of my other sources of information— pamphlets, 
rLws, memL, and newspapers of the day-the h 
would be too long ; and sufficient references Jo tta a e 

generally given in the body of the text I ^ 

add that I think there is scarcely a quotation m these 
na"es however ascertained, which has not been com- 
pared with the original ; and, except where otherwise 
Lted, all extracts from Fielding himself are taken fiom 

“hisSnee of time, new facts respecting a man 

of whom so little has been recorded ^ " 

announced with considerable caution. Some definite 

SitionTto Fielding 1-^ ^ 

enabled to make. Thanks to the late Colonel J. u 

Chester, who was engaged, only a few ^ 

death in friendly investigations on my behalt, 1 am 
able to give for the first time, the date and place of 

Fling’s second marriage, and the 

all the riiildren by that marriage, except the eldest. 
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am also able to fix approximately the true period of his 
love-affair with Miss Sarah Andrew, From the original 
assignment at South Kensington I have ascertained the 
exact sum paid by Millar for Joseph Andrews ; and in 
chapter v. will be found a series of extracts from a 
very interesting correspondence, which does not appear 
to have been hitherto published, between Aaron 
his daughters, and Richardson, respecting Tom Jmes. 
Although I cannot claim credit for the discovery, I 
believe the present is also the first biography of 
Fielding which entirely discredits the unlikely story of 
his having been a stroller at Bartholomew Fair ; and I 
may also, I think, claim to have thrown some additional 
light on Fielding’s relations T\dth the Cibbers, seeing 
that the last critical essay upon the author of the 
Apology, which I have met with, contains no reference to 
Fielding at all. For such minor novelties as the 
passage from the Universal Spectat&r at p. 26, and the 
account of the projected translation of Lucian at p. 163, 
etc,, the reader is referred to the book itself, where 
these, and otlier waifs and strays, are duly indicated. 
If, in my endeavour to secure what is freshest, I have at 
the same time neglected a few stereotyped quotations, 
which have hitherto seemed indispensable in writing of 
Fielding, I trust I may be forgiven. 

Brief as it is, the book has not been without its 
obligations. To Mr. R. F. Sketchley, Keeper of the 
Dyce and Forster Collections at South Kensington, I am 
indebted for reference to the Hill correspondence, and 
for other kindly offices ; to Mr. Frederick Locker for 
permission to collate Fielding’s last letter with the 
original in his possession, lly thanks are also due to 
Mr. R. Ai'thur ICinglake, J.P., of Taunton ; to the Rev. 
Ldward Hale of Eton College, the Rev. G. C. Green 
of Modbuiy, Devon, the Rev. W. S. Shaw of Twerton- 
011 - A von, and Mr. Richard Garnett of the British 
Aluseum. Without some expression of gratitude to the 
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last mentioned, it ^ould ^eed “Pf ‘t.J: 

conclude any modern preface of this kind. If ‘ 
omitted the names of others who have been good eiiou 
Tasslst me, I must ask them to accept my acknowledg- 
ments although they are not specifically expressed. 


Ealing, March 1883. 


h 
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EARLY YEARS— FIRST rL.\.YS. 

u 

Like liis contomporary Smollett, Henry Fielding came 
of an ancient family, and might, in his Horatian moods, 
have traced his origin to Inachus. The lineage of the 
house of Denbigh, as given in Burke, fully justifies the 
splendid but sufficiently quoted eulogy of Gibbon. From 
that first Jeffrey of Hapsburgh, who came to England, 
temp. Henry III., and assumed the name of Fieldcng, or 
Filding, “ from his father’s pretensions to the dominions 
of Lauffenbourg and Einfilding,” the future novelist could 
boast a long line of illustrious ancestors. There was a 
Sir William Fcilding killed at Tewkesbury, and a Sir 
Everard u'ho commanded at Stoke. Another Sir William, 
a staunch Royalist, w'as created Earl of Denbigh, and died 
in fighting King Charles’s battles. Of his two sons, tlio 
elder, Basil, who succeeded to the title, was a Parliament- 
arian, and served at Edgehill under Essex. George, his 
second son, was raised to the peerage of Irclaii'l as Vis- 
count Callan, with succession to the earldom of Desmond ; 
and from tliis, the younger branch of the Denbigh family, 
Henry Fielding directly descended. Tlie Earl of Dcs- 

& B 
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mond's fifth son, John, entered the Church, becoming 
<.'anon of Salisbury and Chaplain to William III. IJy Ids 
mfo Bridget, daughter of Scipio Cockain, Esq., of Somer- 
set, he had three sons and tiiree daughters. Edmund, the 
third son, was a soldier, who fought with di.stinction under 
Marlborough. When about the age of thirty, he mar- 
ried Sarah, daughter of Sir Henry Gould, Knt., of Sliarp- 
ham Bark, near Glastonbury, in Somerset, and one of tlie 
Judges of the King’s Bench. These last were the parents 
of the novelist, u ho was born at Sharj>ham Park on the 
2i!d of April 1707. One of Dr. John Fielding’s niece.s 
It may here be added, married the first Duke of Kingston* 
becoming the mother of Lady Mary Pierrepnnt, afte,’ 
wards Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who was thus Henry 
tieldings secomi cousin. She had, however, been born 
HI 1G.S9, and was consequently some years bis senior 
According to a pedigree given in Xicliols and 

- intnimtu'S of fhe Vnimhj of UnrsUr), KdmumI Fieldin- 
was only a lieutenant when ho married; and it is even 

not Huprohable (as Mr. Kcightley conjectures from the 
- y secret union of 

"'at tl.e n,atch n,ay have been a stolon 

fTthor' , ; T "> "t I'-.' 

i: -n ' tbo fact tliat Sir Ilenrv Could bv 

his vill made m March 170G left In- i i* « ’ ^ 

which u->. t-. 1 • ’ " J^Highter .£.<1000, 

to be nivosfpi? i ^ 

o CM I .. juircliase either of 

for 1,0, s'i'' Inl,c,itanco,” 

f- I.,, 1 bavin, o nothin, to 

rato a ,’ii,tn,’'t' 'fT'“ ""b^'osts) to indi- 

• ■ -l of ns „ul„a,y, and ,,os„;i,ly i„,,,ocunio«s, 

'oonoy, it i, important to ro 
»-as to cotno to i,or oi.ild.on at L iUllir Z 
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Henry Gould did not long survive the making of his will, 
and died in March 1710.^ The Fieldings must then have 
removed to a small house at East Stour (now Slower), in 
Dorsetshire, where Sarah Fielding was born in the follow- 
ing November. It maybe that this property was purchased 
■with Mrs. Fielding’s money j but information is wanting 
upon the subject At East Stour, according to the ex- 
tracts from the parish register given in Hutchins’s Bis- 
torij of Dorset, four cliildren were born,— namely, Sarah, 
above mentioned, afterwards the authoress of David 
Simitle, Anne, Beatrice, and another son, Edmund. 
Edmund, says Arthur Murphy, “ was an officer in the 
marine service,” and (adds Mr. Lawrence) “ died young.” 
Anne died at East Stour in August 1716. Of Beatrice 
nothing further is kno^vn. These would appear to have 
been all the cliildren of Edmund Fielding by his first 
wife, although, as Sarah Fielding is styled on lier monu- 
ment at Bath the second daughter of General Fielding, it 
is not impossible that another dauglitcr may have been 
born at Sharpham Park. 

At East Stour the Fieldings certainly resided until 
April 1718, when Mrs. Fielding died, leaving her elder 
son a boy of not quite eleven years of age. Howjnuch 
longer the family remained there is unrecorded ; !^t it 
is^clear that a great part of Henry Fielding’s chihlliood 
must have been spent by the “pleasant Banks of 
sweetly-winding Stoui’” wliich passes through it, and to 
which ho subsequently refem in Tom Jones. -His educa- 

> Mr Keightlcy, who seems to have seen tlio will, dates it 
doaUlcsis by a slip of the peu-May 1708. Reference to the ori- 
trinal, however, now at Somerset House, shows the correct daU^ to 
U March 8, 1700, before which time the marriage of tieldings 
parents must therefore be placed. 
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tioja ^during this., time confided to a certdn Mr 
Oliver, whom Lawrence designates the “family chaplain.’^ 
Keightley supposes that he was the curate of East 
Stour ; but Hutchins, a better authority than either, says 
that he was the clergyman of Motcombe, a neighbour- 
ing village. ^Of this gentlemp, according to Murphy, 
Parson TruUiber in Josq)k Andrews is a “very humorous 

and stribng portrait.” It is certainly more humorous 
than complimentary.'^ 

( From Mr. Oliver’s fostering care— and the result shows 
that, whatever may have been the pig.dealing propen- 
sities of Parson Trulliber, it was not entirely profitless— 
Fielding was transferred to Eton.') AVhen this took place 
13 not known ; but at that time boys entered the school 
much earlier than they do now, and it was probably not 
long after his mover’s death. The Eton boys were then, 
as at present, divided into collegers and oppidans. There 
are no registers of oppidans before the end of the last 
century ; but the Provost of Eton has been good enough 
to search the college lists from 1715 to 1735, and there 
IS no record of any Henry Fielding, nor indeed of any 
lelding at all. It may therefore be concluded that he 
was an oppidan, j No particulars of his stay at Eton have 
come down to us ; but it is to be presumed Murphy’s 
statement that, “when he left the place, he was said to 
bo uncommonly versed in the Greek authors, and an 
early master of the Latin classics,” is not made without 
foundation M e have also his own authority (in Ti;m 

iUK’s o™ words in tho veisea to Walpole some years later 


r..: 


scarce ; so far 


Tuscan and French aro in my Head ; 

Latin I w-rite, and Greek I read.” , 

( 
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Jones) for supposing that he occasionally, if not frequently, 
sacrificed “with true Spartan devotion” at the “hirchen 
Altar,” of which a representation is to be found in !Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte’s history of the College. And it may 
fairly be inferred that he took part in the dificrent sports 
and pastimes of the day, such as Conquenng Lobs, Steal 
baggage. Chuck, Starecaps, and so forth. Kor does it 
need any strong effort of imagination to conclude that 
he bathed in “Sandy hole” or “Cuckow ware,” attended 
the cock-fights in Bedford’s Yard and the bull-baiting in 
Bachelor’s Acre, drank mild punch at the “ Christopher,” 
and, no doubt, was occasionally brought back by Jack 
Cutler, “ Pm-suivant of Runaways,” to make his explana- 
tions to Dr. Bland the Head-Master, or Francis Goode 
the Usher. Among his school-fellows were some who 
subsequently attained to high dignities in the State, and 
still remained his friends. Foremost of these was George 
Lyttelton, later the statesman and orator, who had ah 
ready commenced poet as an Eton boy with his “Soliloquy 
of a Beauty in the Country.” Another was the fuUu-e 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the wit and squib-writer, 
then known as Charles Hanbury only. A third was 
Thomas Winnington, for whom, in after years, Fielding 
fought hard with brain and pen when Tory scribblers 
assriled his memory. Of those who must be regarded 
as contemporaries merely, were William Pitt, the “ Great 
Commoner,” and yet greater Earl of Chatham; Henry 
Fox, Lord Holland ; and Charles Pratt, Earl Camden. 
Gilbert West, the translator of Pindar, may also have 
been at Eton in Fielding’s time, as he was only a year 
older, and was intimate with Lyttelton. Thomas Augus- 
tine Arne, again, famous in days to come as Dr. Arne, was 
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doubtless also at this date practising sedulously upon that 
“miserable cracked common flute/’ with which tradition 


avers he was wont to toiment his school-fellows. Gray 
and Horace Walpole belong to a later period. 

During his stay at Eton, Fielding had been rapidly 
developing from a boy into a young man. When he left 
school it is impossible to say j but he was probably seven- 
teen or eighteen years of ago, and it is at this stage of 
his career that must be fixed an occurrence which some 
of his biographers place much farther on. This is his 


earliest recorded love-affair. At Lyme Regis there re- 
sided a young lady, who, in addition to great personal 
channs, had the advantage of being the only daughter 
and heiress of one Solomon Andrew, deceased, a mer- 
chant of considerable local reputation. LauTenco says 
that she was Fielding’s cousin. This may bo so; but 
tlie statement is unsupported by any authority. It is 
certain, however, that her father was dead, and that she 
was living “ in maiden meditation ” at Lyme with one of 
her guardians, Mr. Andrew Tucker. In his chance visits 
to tliat place, young Fielding appears to have become 
desperately enamoured of her, and to have sadly flut- 
tered the Dorset dovecotes by his pertinacious and un- 
desirable attentions. At one time he seems to have 
actuallpicditated the abduction of his “flame,” for an 
entry in the town archives, discovered by Mr! Geor^m 
Roberts, sometime Mayor of Lyme, who tells the story 
.leolai-cs that Andrew Tucker. Ks,,„ went in fear of Ids 
life “ owing to the hehaviour of Henry Fielding and his 
attend .;,t, or man.” Such a state of things (especially 
when gnardians have sons of their own) is clearly not 
to bo endured; and Miss Andrew was prudently trans- 
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ferred to the care of another guardian, Mr. Rhodes of 
Modbury, in South Devon, to whose son, a young gen- 
tleman of Oxford, she was promptly married. Burke 
{Lan<k'l Geufnj, 1858) dates the marnage in 17-2G, adate 
which is practically confirmed by the baptism of a child 
at Modbury in April of the following year.’ Burke 
further describes the husband as Mr. Ambrose Rhodes 
of Bnckland House, Buckland-Tout-Saints. His son, Mr. 
Rhodes of Bellair, near lOxcter, was gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber to George III. ; and one of Ins descend- 
ants possc.sscd a picture which passed for the portrait of 
Sophia Western. \^Thc Jradition of the Tucker family j 
pomted„to.Miss Andrew as the original of Fielding’s 
heroine ; but though such a supposition is intelligilde, it 
is untenable, since he says distinctly (Book XIII. chap, l 
oij'om Jones) that his model was his first wife, whoso 
likeness he moreover di; 4 ws very specifically m another 
place, by declaring that she rc.scinhlcd Margaret Cecil,, 
Lady Ranclagh, and, more nearly, “the famous Dutehc-ss 

of Mnzarinejn 

^j.is^A tJv-osoftpadc is perhaps to be connected 
uTiat seems to have been one of Fielding’s earliest literary 
efforts Tliis is a modernisation in burlesque octosyllabic 
vctsTm part of Juvenal’s sixth satire. Ijitho “ Brcface 
to the later published Mi.<>rUanie.% it is said to have been 
“ originally sketched out before he was Twenty,” and to 
have”constitutcd “all the Revenge taken by an injured 
LJTcr.” But it must have been largely revised subsequent 
to that date, font cmitains references to Mrs. Clivc JIrs. 
Woffington, Cibber the yoimger, and even to Richardson s 
Pamela. It has no special merit, although some of tho\ 

1 This has been asccrUincd from the Modbury parish registers. 
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couplets have the true Swiftiau tura If Murphy’s state- 
ment be coiTect, that the author “went from Eton to 
Leyden,” it must have been planned at the latter place, 
where, he tells us in the preface to Don Quixote in Eng- 
land, he also began that comedy. Notwithstanding these 
literary distractions, he is nevertheless reported to have 
studied the civilians “ with a remackablfi application for 
about two years.” ! At the expiration of this time, remit- 
tances from home failing, ho was obliged to forego the 
lectures of the “ learned Vitiiarius ” (then Professor of 
Civil Law at Leyden University), and retuni to London, 
wliich ho did at the beginning of 1728 or the end of 
1727. 

The fact was that his father, never a rich man, 
had married again. His second wife was a ^vidow 
named Eleanor Rasa ; and by this time ho was fast ac- 
quiring a second family. Under the pressure of his 
growing cares, ho found himself, however willing, as 
unable to maintain his eldest son in London as he had 
previously been to discharge his expenses at Leyden. 
Nominally, he made him an allowance of two hundred 
a year; but this, as Pielding himself explained, “any 
body might jiay that would.” The consequence was, that 
not long after the arrival of the latter in the jMetropolis 
he had given up all idea of pursuing the law, to which 
his mother’s legal connections had perhaps first attracted 
him, and had determined to adopt the more seductive 
occupation of living by his wits. At this date he was 
m the prune of youth. From the purtiait by Hogarth 
represeutmg him at a time wlien ho was broken in health 
and had lost Ids teeth, it is difficult to reconstruct his 
likeness at twenty. Eut we may fairly assume the “ high- 
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arched Roman nose ” which his enemies reproached 
him, the dark eyes, the prominent chin, and tlie Immorons 
expression j and it is clear that he must liave been tall 
and vigorous, for he was over six feet when he died, and 
had been remarkably strong and active. Add to this 
that he inherited a splendid constitution, with an un- 
limited capacity for enjoyment, and we have a fair idea 
of Henry Fielding at that moment of his career, when 
with passions “ tremblingly alive all o’er”— as ]\Iurphy 
says — he stood, 

“This way and that dinding the swift mind,” 

between the professions of hackney-writer and hackney- 
coachman. Ulis natural bias was towards literature, and 
his opportunities, if not liis inclinations, directed him to 
dramatic writing."*] 

It is not necessary to attempt any detailed account 
of the state of the stage at this epoch. Ncvertlicless, if 
only to avoid confusion in the future, it will be well to 
enumerate the several London theatres in 172H, the 
more especially as the list is by no means lengthy. 
First and foremost there was the old Opera House in 
the Haymarket, built by Vaubnigh, as far back as 1705, 
upon the site now occupied by Her Majesty s riicatrc. 
This was the home of that popular Italian song whicli so 
excited the anger of thorough-going Bntons ; and liere, 
at the beginning of 1728, they were performing Handel’s 
opera of Siroe, and deligliting the cofjtwscenti by Dite che 
fti, the eclio-air in the same composer’s Tohmeo. Oppo- 
site the Opera House, and, in position, only “ a few feet 
distant” from the existing Haymarket Theatre, was the 
New, or Little Theatre in the Haymarket, wliich, from 
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the fact that it had been opened eight years before by 
“the French Comedians,” was also sometimes styled 
the French House. Next comes the no-lonirer-existcnt 

C* 

theatre in Lincoln s Inn Fields, wliich Cliristopher Rich 
liad rebuilt in 171-1, and which his son Jolm had made 
notorious for pantomimes. Here the Begr/nr's Ojtera, 
2 )i’ecursor of a long line of similar productions, had just 
been successfully produced. Finally, most ancient of 
them all, there was the Theatre-Royal in Drury Lane, 
otherwise the lung’s Play House, or Old House. The 
virtual patentees at this time were the actors Colley 
Cibber, Robert AVilks, and Barton Booth. The two for- 
mer were just j>la 3 ’ing the Prorol'il Jlushaml, in which the 


famous Mrs. OblHeld (Pope’s “ Xarcissa ”) had created 
e. furore Ijy her assumption of Lady Townlc}'. These, in 
Fel)ruary 1728, were the four principal London theatres. 
Ooodman’s Fields, where Garrick made his was not 
opened until the following year, and Covent Ganlen 
belongs to a still later date. 

Fielding’s first dramatic essay^or, to speak more 


jirecisely, tlio first of his diumatic essays that was pro- 
duced upon the stage— was a five-act comedy entitled 
Lore ill Sercraf It wa.s jdayed at Drury Lane 

in Fcl)ruary 1728, succeeding tlie PrmiPd llii.dmnd^ In 
his “ Preface ” the young author refers to the disadvan- 


tage un<ler which he laboured in following close upon 
that cumed}', and also in In-ing “cotempnraiy with an 
I'hitertainment which engrosses the whole Talk and 
Admiration of the Town,”— le. the Be;i<!ars Opera. Ho 
also acknowledges the kin.hicss of Wilks and Cibber 
“ previous to its Representation," and the fact that ho 
had thus ac(iuired tlieir suffrages makes it doubtful 
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whether his stay at Leyden was not really briefer than 
is generally supposed, or that he left Eton much earlier. 
In either case he must have been in London some months 
before Love in Several Masques appeared, for a first play 
by an untried youth of twenty, however promising, is 
not easily brought upon the boards in any era ; and from 
his own utterances in Pasquin, ten years later, it is clear 
that it was no easier then than now. The sentiments 
of the Fustian of that piece in the following protest 
probably give an accurate picture of the average dramatic 
experiences of Henry Fielding i — 


“ These little things, Mr. Sneernrll, will sonietiines li.ip- 
])en. Indeed a Poet undergoes a great deal before he comes 
to his Third Night ; first with the Miise.«, who are Iminorous 
Ladies, and must be attended ; for if they take it into their 
Head at anv time to go abroad and leave you, you will lunup 
YOur Brain in vain: Then, Sir, with the Master of a Phy- 
home, to get it acted, whom you generally follow a gmir/er of « 
Year before you know whetJur he will reaive it or no; and llien 
perhaps he tells you it won’t do, and returns it you agi^”h 
reserving tlie Subject, and perhaps the Nanus >yhich he 
brings out in his next Pantomime; hut if he shouhl receive 
the Plav, then you must attend again to get it writ out into 
Parts, and Rehears’d. Well, Sir, at lastthe Reliearsids begin ; 
then Sir, begins anotlier Scene of Trouble with the Actons, 
some of whom dont like their Parts, ami all am continua ly 
pla-mim' you with Altei-ations: At length, after having waded 
thro’ all these Difficulties, his [the ?] Play appears on the Stage, 
wliore one Man Hisses out of Re.sentmeiit to ; a 

Second out of Dislike t.» the Hou.«e ; a Thud out ol ,|ke to 
the Actor ; a Fourth out of Dislike to the Play ; a Iitth for 
tlie Joke sake; a Sixth to keep all the le.t in Coinpan> 
Enemies abuse him, Friends give him up, tlie Ilay is damn d, 
and the Author goes to the Devil, so ends the Farce. 


To which SneerwoU replies, with much promptitude : 
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“The Tragedy rather, I think, Mr. Fusiiari.^’ But what- 
ever may have been its preliminary difficulties, Fielding’s 
first play was not exposed to so untoward a fate. It was 
well received. As migiit be expected in a beginner, and 
as indeed the references in the Preface to ‘Wycherley 
and Congreve M’ould lead us to expect, it was an obviou.s 
^ attempt in the manner of those then all-popidar writers. 
The dialogue is ready ami witty. But the characters have 
that obvious defect wliich Lord Beaconsfield recognised 
Achen he spoke in later life of Ids own earliest efforts. 


“ Books written Ijy boys,” he says, “ which pretend to 
give a picture of manners and to deal in knowledge of 
human nature must necessarily be founded on affectation.’’ 
lo this rule the personages of Love in Several 2la,^(fics are 
no exception. They arc drawn rather from the stage 
than from life, and there is little constructive skill in 
the plot. A certain Ijooby squire. Sir Po.sitive Trajj, 
.seems like a first indication of some of the later successes 


in tlie novels; but the rest of the flramaHs personiv are 
piippets. ' The .success of the piece wa.s probably omng 
to the acting of Mrs. Oldfield, who took the jiart of 
Lady .Alatcldess, a char.acter closely related to the Lady 
roumloys and Lady Hetty ]\Iudishcs, in winch she won 
her tnuniphs. She .^eems, indeed, to have been un- 


usually iTiterestcd in this comedy, for she consented to 
play in it notwithstanding a “.slight Indispo.sitiou ” con- 
tracted “Ity her violent Fatigue in the Part of I.ady 
Townly,” and she assisted the author with her correc- 
tions and advice - perhaps with her inllnence as an 
actress. Fielding’s distinguished kinswoman Ladv Marv 
M ortley Montagu also read the MS. Looking to'certaili 
scenes iii it, the protestation in the Prolo'uie— 
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“ Nought gJuill offend the Fair Ones Ears to-day, 

Whkh they might blush to hear, or blush to say ’' — 

has an air of insincerity, although, contrasted with some 
of the writer’s later productions, Loce in Several Ma.^qucs 
is comparatively pure. But he might honestly think 
that the work which had received the imprimatur of a 
stage-queen and a lady of quality should fairly be re- 
garded as morally blameless, and it is not necessary to 
bring any bulk of evidence to prove that the morality of 

1728 differed from the morality of to-day. 

To the last^mentioned year is ascribed a poem entitled 
the “ Masquerade. Inscribed to C — t H d g r. By 
Lemuel Gulliver, Poet Laureate to the King of Lilliput.’* 
In this Fielding made his satirical contribution to the 
attacks on those impure gatherings organised by the 
notorious Heidegger, which Hogarth had not long before 
stigmatised pictorially in the plate known to collectors as 
the “large Masquerade Ticket.” As verse tliis performance 
is worthless, and it is not very forcibly on the side of good 
manners ; but the ironic dedication has a certain touch 
of Fielding’s later fashion. Two other poetical pieces, 
afterwards included in the Miscellanies ol 1743, also bear 
the date of 1728. One is A Description of G— 
(alias New llofs Norton) in Com. Hants, which Mr. 
Keightley has identified with Upton Grey, near Odiham, 
in Hampshire. It is a burlesque description of a tumble- 
down country-house in which the UTiter was staying, 
and is addressed to Rosalinda Tlie other is entitled 
To Euthalia, from which it must be concluded that, m 
1728, Sarah Andrew had found more than one successor. 
But in spite of some biographei-s, and of the apparent 
encouragement given to his first comedy, Fielding does 
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not seem to have followed up dramatic authorship with 
equal vigour, or at all events nith equal success. His real 
connection with the stage does not begin until January 
1730, when the Temple Beau, was produced by Giffard 
tlie actor at the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, which had 
then just been opened by Thomas Odell ; and it may be 
presumed that his incentive was rather want of funds 
than desire of fame. The Temple Beau, certainly show s 
an advance upon its predec^or ; but it is an advance in 
the same direction, imitation of Congreve ; and although 
Geneste ranks it among the best of Fielding’s plays, it 
is doubtful whether modern criticism would sustain his 
verdict. It ran for a short time, and was then with- 
drawn. The Prologue was the work of James Ralph, 
afterwards Fielding’s colleague in the Cluimpton, and it 
tlius refers to the prevailing taste. The Beggar's Opmi 

had killed Italian song, but now a new danger had 
arisen, — 


Humour and J1 in each politer Agi’j 
Triumphuntj rear'd the Trophies of the Stage : 
Lnt only Farce^ and Shetc, will now go down, 
And Ilurlcquiu’s the Darling of the ToivnT 


As if to confirm his friend’s opinion, Fielding’s next 
piece comhined tlio popular ingredients above referred 
to. In March following he produced at the Haymarket, 
under tlio pseudonym of Scrihlenis Socundus, The 
Author's Faro-, with a “ I’nppet Show” called The 
Fh asures of Itic Town. In the Puppet Show, Henley 
the Cluro-Market Orator, and Samuel Johnson, the 
ipiack author of the popular Ilarlothnmho, were smartly 
^itmsod, as also was the fashionalde craze tor Opera and 
antomime. But the most eiidiiring part of this odd 
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medley is the farce which occnpics tlie two first acts, 
and under thin disguises no doubt depicts much which 
was within the writer’s experience. At all events, 
Luckless, the author in the play, has more than one of 
the characteristics which distinguisli the traditional por- 
trait of Fielding himself in his early years. He wears a 
laced coat, is in love, VTitcs plays, and cannot pay his 
landlady, who declares, with some show of justice, that 
she “would no more depend on a l^enefi^Nigllt of an 
un-acted Play, than she wou’d on a Benefit^Ticket in an 
un-drami Lottery.” “ Her Floor (she laments) is all spoil’d 
with Ink— her Windows with Verses, and her Door has 
been almost beat down with Duns.” But the most 
humorous scenes in the play— scenes really admirable in 
their ironic delineation of tiie seamy side of authorship 
in 1730 — arc those in which Mr. Bookweight, the pub- 
lisher— the Curll or Osborne of the period— is shown 
surrounded by the obedient hacks, who feed at his table 
on “good Milk-porridge, very often twice a Day,” and 
manufacture the murders, gliost-stories, political pam- 
phlets, and translations from Virgil (out of Dry den) 
with wliich lie supplies his customei-s. Here is one of 
tliem as good as any : — 


• “ Boolcweujht. So, Mr. Index, wlmt Kcw.s with you ? 

I have brought my Bill, Sir. 

Book. Whal’s liere?— for litting the Motto of Jusum t^dis 
Amici to a dozen Pamphlets at Si.xpence per each Six 
Sliillin-'s— For Onuiia vincit Artwr, <L- nos cedamus Amon, 
Sixpence— For DiJ/kiU est Satyrani non scrihere, S'xpcuco— 
Hum! hum! hum! Sum total, for ThiHy-six A«tia 
Eighteen Shillingn; ditto Bnym, One Shilling- and h.ne- 
pence; ditto Greek, Four, Four Shillings. These Grech 

Motto’s are excessively dear. 
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hid. If you have them cheaper at either of the Univer- 
sities, I vill give you mine for nothing. 

Booh You shall have your Money immediately, and pray 
remember that I must have two Latin Seditious Motto’s 
and one Greek Moral Motto for Pamphlets by to-morrow 
Morning. . . . 

Iiul. Sir, I shall provide them. Be pleas’d to look on 
that, Sir, and print me Five hundred Proposals, and as many 
Receipts. 

Booh Proposals for printing by Subscription a new Trans- 
lation of Cicero, Of the Nature of the Gods and his Tusculan 
Questions, by Jeremy Index, Esq. ; I am sorry you have un- 
dertaken this, for it prevents a Design of 'mine. 

Ind. Indeed, Sir, it does not, for you see all of the Book 
that I ever intend to publish. It is only a handsome Way 
of asking one’s Friends for a Guinea. 

Booh Then you have not translated a Word of it, perhaps. 

Ind. Not a single Syllable. 

Booh Well, you shall have your Proposals forthwith ; 
but I desire you wou’d be a little more reasonable in your 
Bills for the future, or I shall deal with you no longer ; for 
I have a certain Fellow of a College, who ofters to furnish me 
witli Second-hand Motto’s out of the Spectator for Two-pence 
each. 

Ind. Sir, I only desire to live by my Goods, and I hope 
you will be pleas’d to allow some difference between a' 
neat fresh Piece, piping hot out of the Classicks, and old 
thread-bare worn-out Stuff that has past thro’ ev’ry Pedant’s 
Mouth. . . .” 

The latter partof tliisaniusing dialogue, referring to Mr. 
Index’s translation from Cicero, was added in an amended 
version of the Author's Farce, which appeared some years 
later, and in which Fielding depicts the portrait of an- 
other all-powerful personage in the literary life,— the 
actor-manaver. This, however, will be more conveniently 
treated .;udor its proper date, and it is only necessary 
to say here that the slight sketches of Marplay and 
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Sparkish given in the first edition, were presumably in- 
tended for Cibber and Wilks,' vith whom, notwithstand- 
ing the “civil and kind Behaviour” for whicli lie had 
thanked them in the “ Preface ” to Love in Several Masques, 
the young dramatist was now, it seems, at war. In the 
introduction to the Miscellanies, he refers to “ a slight 
Pique ” with Wilks ; and it is not impossible that tlio 
key to the difFercncc may be found in the following 
passage : — 

“ Sparhisk What <lost think of the Play ? 

MarijUiy. It may he a very goo<l one, for ouglit I know ; 
hut 1 know the Author has no Jntcrcst. 

Spark. Give me lutei'est, and rat the Play. 

Mar. Ratherrat the Play which has no Intere.'it Interest 
sways as much in the Theatre as at Court. — And you know 
it is not always the Companion of Merit in either.” 


The handsome student from Leyden — the potential 
Congreve who wrote Love in Several Masques, and had 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu for patroness, might fairly 
bo supposed to have expectations whicli warranted the 
civilities of Messrs. AVilks and Cibber; but the “Luck- 
less” of two years later had probably convinced them 
that his dramatic performances did not involve their sine 
qua, non of success. Under these circumstances nothing 
perhaps could be moi'C natural than that they should play 
their parts in Iiis little satire. 

We have dwelt at some length upon t he Author^ 
Farce, because it is the first of Fielding’s plays in which, 
leaving the “ wiUraps ” of Wycherley and Congreve, ho 
de als^vd th the direc_t_censure of contemporary folly, and 
because, apart from translation and adaptation, it is in 
this field tTiaUiT^most brilliant theatrical successes were 

c 
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won. For the next few years he continued to produce 
comedies and farces with great rapidity, both under his 
ow name, and under the pseudonym of Scriblerus Se- 
cundus. Most of these show manifest signs of haste, and 
some are recklessly immodest. We shall confine our- 
selves to one or two of the best^ and do little more than 
enumerate the others. Of these latter, the CoffeerHouse 
Politician; or, TJie Justice caught in his oicn Trap, 1730, 
succeeded the Anthor^s Farce. The leading idea, that of 
a tradesman who neglects his shop for “ foreign affairs,” 
appears to be derived from Addison's excellent character- 
sketch in the Tatler of the Political Upholsterer.” This 
is the more likely, in that Arne the musician, whoso 
father is generally supposed to have been Addison's 
original, was Fielding's contemporary at Eton. Justice 
Squeeze m, another character contained in this play, is 
a kind of first draft of the later Justice Thrasher in 
Amelia. The representation of the trading justice on 
the stage, however, was by no means new, since Justice 
Quorum in Coffey’s Beggar^ s JF Ading (with whom, as will 
appear presently, Fielding’s name has been erroneously 
associated) exhibits similar characteristics. Omitting for 
the moment the burlesque of Tom Thumb, the Coffee-Hmse 
Politician was followed by the Letter IFritm; or, A new 
JF vj to Keep a JFife at Home, 1 731, a brisk little farce, with 
one vigorously drawn character, that of Jack Commons, a 
young university rake; the GruhSM Opera, 1731; the 
farce of the Lottery, 1 ( 31, in wdiich the famous Mrs. Clive, 

then Miss Eaftor, appeared ; iU Modern Husband, 1732; 
the Covent Garden Tragedy, 1732, a broad and rather 
notous burl iquo of Ambrose Philips' Distrest Mother; 
and tlie Dekmkees; or, The Jesuit Caught, 1732— which 
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was based upon the then debated stoiy of Father Girard 
and Catherine Cadiere. 

Neither of the two last-named pieces is worthy of 
the author, and their strongest condemnation in our day 
is that they were condemned in their o^vn for their un- 
bridled license, the Gnib SM Journal going so far as to 
say that they had “met with the universal detestation 
of the Town.” The Modem llusbarid, which turns on 
that most loathsome of all commercial pursuits, the traffic 
of a husband in his wife’s dishonour, appears, oddly 
enough, to have been regarded by its author with espe- 
cial complacency. Its prologue lays stress upon the 
moral purpose ; it was dedicated to Sir Eobert W alpolc ; 
and from a couple of letters piintcd in Lady Mary Wort- 
Icy Montagu's Corresj/ondenccj it is clear that it had been 
submitted to her perusal. It had, however, no great 
success upon the stage, and the chief thing worth re- 
membering about it is that it afforded his last character 
to Wilks, who played tiio part of Bellamant. That 
“slight Pique,” of which mention has been made, was 

no doubt by this time a thing of the past 

But if most of the works in the foregoing list can 
hardly bo regarded as creditable to Fielding's artistic or 
moral sense, one of them at least deserves to be excepted, 
and that is th e burlesque of Tom Tkmib. This was first 
brought out in 1730 at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market, where it met with a favomablo reception. In 
the following year it was enlarged to three acts (m the 
first version there had been but two), and reproduced at 
the same theatre as the Tragedy of Tragedies; or. The 
Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great, “with the Anno- 
tations of H. Scriblerus Secundus.” I t . is ^ er tainly one 
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of tho best burlesques ever written. As Baker observes 
in his Btoffraphia Bramatica, it may fairly be ranked as 
a sequel to Buckingham’s Bekearsal, since it includes the 
absurdities of nearly all the writers of tragedies from 
the period when that piece stops to 1730. Among the 
authors satirised are xfat. Lee, Thomson (whose famous 

“0 Soi)hoiiisba, Sophoniaba, 0 I” 

is parodied by 

“ 0 Huncamunca, Huncamunca, 0 !”}, 


Banks s Earl of Essex^ a favourite play at Bartholomew 
Fair, tho Busirh of Young, and tho Aurengzehe of Dry- 
den, etc. The annotations, which abound in transparent 
references to Dr. B[(;n//e]y, Mr. T[AeoJrt/]d, Jlr. l>[enni]s, 
are excellent imitations of contemporary pedantry. One 
example, elicited in Act 1 by a reference to “giants,” 
must stand for many : — 


“Tliat learned Historian Mr. S n in the third Num- 

ber of liis Criticism on our Author, takes great Pains to 
explodo this IWge, It is, says he, difficult to guess what 
Giants are licre meant, unless the Giant Despair in tlie Pil- 
gnms Progress, or the giant Greatness in the Pogal Villain- 
for I liave heard of no other sort of Giants in the Reigi; 
ol King Arthur. Petrus Burmauus makes three Tom ITiumts 
one wliorcof he surposos to have been the eame Person wl.om 
he ca led arc,,/,-, and that hy these Giante are to l.e 
rmderetood the Cmtaurs rhnn hy that Heroe. Another Tom. 
n,mb he conteKle to have been no other tl.an tho llermoo 
of the Antients. The tliirj Tom Thu,„b l,e plawa 
unJerthe Roip of Kine Arthur; to avhieh third Tom Thumb 
eays he the Actione of the other two tvere attributed. Now 
.o f know that tbs Opinion ia supported hy an Assertion 
Jitstuo Lipnus, Thomom ilium Thumbum nin alium quam. 
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Herculem fuisse satis constat ; yet shall I venture to oppose 
one Line of Sir. MidtoUiterj against them all, 

In Arthurs’ Court Tom Thumb did live. 

“But then, says Dr. B y, if we place Tom Thunib 

in the Court of King Arthur, it ^vill be proper to place that 
Court out of Britain, -where no Giants were ever heart! of. 
Spencer, in his Fairy Queen, is of another Opinion, where 

describing Albian, he says, 

Far within, a salvage Nation dwelt 
Of hideous Giants. 

And in the same canto : 

Then Elfar, vnth Uco Brethren Giants had 
The one of which had two Heads , — 

The other three, 

Risum teneatis, Amici.” 

Of the play itself it is difficult to give an idea by 
extract, as nearly every line travesties some tragic pass- 
age once familiar to play-goers, and now utterly for- 
gotten. But the following lines from one of the speeches 
of Lord Grizzle— a part admirably acted by Liston in 
later years are a fair specimen of its ludicrous use (or 
rather abuse) of simile:— 

« Yet think not long, I will my Rival bear, 

Or unieveng’d the slighted Willow wearj 
The gloomy, brooding Tempest now confin d, 

Within the hollow Caverns of my Wind, 

In dreadful TSHiirl, shall rowl along the Coasts, 

Shall thin the Land of all the Men it boasts, 

And cram up ev’ry Chink of Hell with Ghosts. 

So have I seen, in some dark "^^^ter’s Day, 

A sudden Storm rush doum the Sky’s High-Way, 
Sweep thro’ the Streets with terrible ding-dong, 

Gush thro’ the Spouts, and wa sli whole Crowds along. 

> Compare Ilazlitt, On the Comic Writers of the Last Century. 
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Tlie crowded Shops, tlie thronging Vermin skreen, 
Together cram the Dirty and the Clean, 

And not one Shoe-Boy in the Street is seen.” 


In the modem version of Kano O’Hara, to which 
songs were added, the Traffcdtj of Tragedii’s still keeps, or 
kept the stage. But its cromiiug glory is its traditional 
connection with Swift, who told Mrs. Pilkington that he 
“ had not laugh’d above tuice ” in his life, once at the 
tricks of a merry-andrew, and again when (in Fielding’s 
burlesque) Tom Thumb killed the ghost. This is an 
incident of the earlier vei*sions, omitted in deference to 
the critics, for which the reader will seek vainly in the 
play as now printed ; and even then he unll discover that 


Mrs. Pilkington’s memory served her im])erfectly, since 
it is not Tom Thumb who kills the ghost, but the ghost 
of Tom Thumb which is killed by Ids jealous rival, 
Lord Grizzle. A trifling inaccuracy of this sort, how- 
ever, is rather in favour of the truth of the story than 
against it, for a pure fiction would in all probability have 
been more precise. Another point of interest in connec- 
tion witli this burlesque is the frontispiece which Hogarth 
supplied to the edition of 1731. It has no special value 
as a design, l)ut it constitutes the earliest reference to 
that friendship with the painter, of which so many traces 
are to be found in Fielding’s works. 


Hitherto Fielding Iiad succeeded best in burlesque. 
But, m 1732, the same year in which lie produced the 
Modern- llushand, the Debonchees, and the Cvrent Garden 
Tra(fed>j, he made an adaptation of Jloli^rc’s MMean 
mabjre h> , 'vindi had already been imitated in English 
by Mrs. Cindivre and others. This little piece, to uddeh 
he gave the title of the Mock-Doetor ; or, The Dumb Lady 
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cui’d, was well received. The French onginal was ren- 
dered with tolerable closeness; but here and there 
Fielding has introduced little touches of his own, as, 
for instance, where Gregory (Sganarelle) tells his wife 
Dorcas (Martine), whom he has just been beating, that 
as they are but one, whenever ho beats her he beats half 
of himself. To this she replies by requesting that for 
the future he ^vi\\ beat the other half. An entire scene 
(the thirteenth) was also added at the desire of JIiss 
Eaftor, who played Dorcas, and thought her part too 
short This is apparently intended as a burlesque of 
‘the notorious quack Misaubin, to wliom the Moch-Doctor 
was ironically dedicated. Ho was the propricWr of a 
famous pill, and was introduced by Hogarth into the 
Harlot's Progress. Gregory was played by Thcoplnlus 
Gibber and the preface contains a complimentary refer- 
ence to his acting, and the exi>cctcd retirement of his 
father from the stage. Neither Gencste nor Lawrence 
gives the date when the piece was first produced, but if 
the “April” on the dubious author’s benefit ticket attri- 
buted to Hogartli be correct, it must have been in the 


first months of 1732. 

The cordial reception of the Mock-Dodor seems to have 
encouraged Fielding to make further levies upon Mohire, 

and ho speaks of his hope to do so in the “ Preface. As 

a matter of fact, ho produced a version of LJmre at 
Drury Lane in the follorving year, which entirely out- 
shone the older versions of Shadwell and Osel , and 
gained from Voltaire the praise of having added to tlie 
origimd “ Qudques Uauth de dudogue parlicMres « s<i 
(Fielding’s) mtion." Lovegold, its leading rOk, became 
a stock part. It was well played by its first actor Giiffm, 
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and was a: favourite exercise -ndth Macklin, Shuter, and 
(in our own days) Phelps. 

In February 1733, when the Miser was first acted, 
Fielding was five and twenty. His means at this time 
were, in all probability, exceedingly uncertain. The 
small proportion of money duo to him at liis mother’a 
death had doubtless been long since exhausted, and he 
must have been almost wholly dependent upon the pre- 
carious profits of his pen. That he was assisted by ricli 
and noble friends to any material extent appears, in 
spite of Murphy, to be unlikely. At all events, an occa- 
sional dedication to the Duke of Richmond or the Earl 


of Chesterfield cannot bo regarded as proof positive. 
Lyttelton, who certainly befriended him in later life, was 
for a great part of this period absent on the Grainl Tour, 
and Ralpli Allen had not yet come forward. In default 
of the always deferred allowance, his father's hou.se at 
Salisbury (?) was no doubt 0 ]ien to him ; and it is plain, 
from indications in his minor poems, that he occasionally 
escaped into the coimtry. But in London he lived 
for the most part, and probably not veiy worshipfully 
AVhat, even now, would be the life of a young man of 
Yielding 8 age, fond of pleasure, careless of -tlie future 
very liberally equipped uith high spirits, and straightway 
exposed to the perilous seductions of the sta-e ? Field 
mg had the defects of his qualities, and was^ no better 
han the rest of those about liim. He was nianlv, and 
frank, and generous; but these characteristics “could 

scarce y protect him from the terrors of the tip-stafi; 
and the sequels of “t’other bottle.” Indeed, he very 
honestly and .no ignedly confe..ses to the lapses of his 

)outhm the Jonnuy/rumfhU JlWhllo Ihe Jai, addin-^ 
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that he pretended “to very little Virtue more than gene- 
ral Philanthropy and private Friendship.” It is there- 
fore but reasonable to infer that his daily life must have 
been more than usually characterised by tlie vicissitudes 
of the eighteenth-century prodigal, — alternations from 
the “Rose” to a Clare-Market ordinary, from gold-lace 
to fustian, from champagne to “British Burgundy. In 
a rhymed petition to Walpole, dated 1730, he makes 
pleasant mirth of what no doubt was sometimes sober 
truth— his debts, his duns, and his dinuerless condition. 
He (the verses tell us) 

“ from his Garret can look down 

On the wliolc Street of Arlington.*’ ^ 

Again — 

“ Tlie Family that dines the latest 
Is in our Street esteem’d the greatest ; 

But latest Hoiu-s must suivly fall 
Before liini who ne’er dines at all 

and 

“ This too doth in my Favour speak, 

Your Levee is hut twice a Week ; 

From mine I can exclude but one Bay, 

My Door is quiet on a Sunday." 

When he can admit so much even jestingly of himself, it 
is but legitimate to presume that there is no great ex- 
aggeration in the portrait of him in 1 / 35, by the anony- 
mous satirist of Seastmahle Reproof : — 


“ jr vvho yesterday appear’d so rough, 

Clad in coarse Frize, and plaister’d dou n with Snuff, 
See how his Instant gaudy Tiappings shine j 
What Play-house Bard was ever seen so fine ! 

But this, not from his Jhmour flows, you’ll say, 
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said Industry^ and expend it all on a Ballad larce, its my 
Will tlie said Legacy should be piid hiiu by equal Portions, 
and as his Necessities may requii-e.” 

There can be little doubt that the above quotation, 
which is reprinted in the Genflejmn's for July 1734, and 
seems to have hitherto escaped inquiry, refers to none 
other than the “ very negligent ” Author of the Modern 
Buslaiid and the Old Ddmehees—'m other words, to 
Henry Fielding. 



CHAPTER II. 


more plays — MARRIAGE — THE LICENSING ACT. 

The very subordinate part in the Miser of “Furnish, an 
Upholsterer,” was taken by a third-rate actor, whose 
surname has been productive of no little misconception 
among Henry Fielding’s biographers. This was Timothy 
Fielding, sometime member of the Haymarket and 
Drury Lane companies, and proprietor, for several suc- 
cessive years, of a booth at Bartholomew, Southwark, and 
other fairs. In the absence of any Christian name, Mr. 
LanTcnce seems to have rather rashly conclnded that 
the Fielding mentioned by Geneste as having a booth at 
Bartholomew Fair in 1733 with Hippisley (the original 
Peachum of the Spar’s Opera), was Fielding the 
draraatib! ; and the mistake thus originated at once 
began that prosperous course which usually awaits any 
slip of the kind. It misled one notoriously careful 
inquirer, who, in his interesting chronicles of Bartholo- 
mew Fair, minutely investigated the actor’s histoiy, giving 
precise details of his doings at “Bartleiny" from 1728 
to 1736 ; but, although the theoiy involved obvious in- 
consistencies apparently ivithout any suspicion that the 
propnetor of the booth which stood, season after season, 
the yard of the George Inn at Sinitlifield, was an 
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entirely different person from his greater namesake. 
The late Dr. Rimhault carried the story farther still, 
and attempted to show, in A^'ufes and Queries for May 
1859, that Henry Fielding had a booth at Tottenliam 
Court in 1738, “subsequent to his adinis.sion into the 
Middle Temple ; ” and he also promised to supply addi- 
tional particulars to the clTect that oven 1738 was not 
the year of Fielding’s career as a booth-proprietor.” 
At this stage (probably for good reasons) inquiry seems 
to have slumbered, although, with the fatal vitality of 
error, the statement continued (and still continues) to 
bo repeated in various quarters. In 1875, however, Mr. 
Frederick Latreille published a short article in Notes oml 
Queries, proving conclusively, by extracts from contempo- 
rary newspapers and other sources, that the Timothy 
Fielding above referred to was the real Fielding of the 
fail’s; that ho became landlord of the Buffalo Tavern 
“at the comer of Bloomsbury Square” in 1733; and 
that he died in August 1738, his cliristian name, so 
often suppressed, being doly recorded in the register of 
the neighbouring church of St. George’s, where he was 
buried. The admirers of our great novelist owe Mr. 
Latreille a debt of gratitude for this opportune dis- 
covery. It is true that a certain element of Bohemian 
picturesquencss is lost to Henry Fielding’s life, already 
not very rich in recorded incident ; and it would certainly 
have been curious if he, who ended his days in trying to 
dignify the judicial office, should have begun life by acting 
the part of a “ trading justice,” namely that of Quomm 
in Coffey’s Beggads J^edding, which Timothy Fielding 
had played at Drurj' Lane. But, on the whole, it is 
satisfactory to know that his early experiences did not. 
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of necessity, include those of a strolling player. Some 
obscure and temporary connection with Bartholomew 
Fair he may have had, as Smollett, in the scurrilous 
pamphlet issued in 1742, makes him say that he blew a 
trumpet there in quality of herald to a collection of wild 
beasts; but this is probably no more than an earlier 
and uglier form of the apparition laid by Mr. Latreille. 
The only positive evidence of any connection between 
Henry Fielding and the Smithfield carnival is, that 
Theophilus Cibber’s company played the Miser at their 
booth in August 1733. 

With the exception of the Miser and an afterpiece, 
never printed, entitled Deborah; or, A IFife for you all, 
which was acted for Miss Rafter’s benefit m April 1733, 
nothing important was brought upon the stage by 
Fielding until January of the following year, when he 
produced the Intriguing Chamhermaid, and a revised 
version of the Author's Farce, By a succession of changes, 
which it is impossible here to describe in detail, consider- 
able alterations had taken place in the management of 
Drury Lane. In the first place, Wilks was dead, and 
his share in the Patent was represented by his widow. 
Booth also^ was dead, and Mrs. Booth had sold her 
share to Gifi’ard of Goodman’s Fields, while the elder 
Cibber had retired. At the beginning of the season of 
1733-34 the leading patentee was an amateur called 
Highmore, who had purchased Cibber’s share. He had 
also purchased part of Booth’s share before his death in 
May 1733. The only other shareholder of importance 
was Mrs. ■\^•ilks. Shortly after the opening of the 
theatre in S:pteraber, the greater part of the Drury 
Lane C-. ^any, led by the younger Cibber, revolted 
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from Highmore and Mrs. AVilks, and set up for them- 
selves. Matters were farther complicated by the fact 
that John Eich had not long opened a new theatre in 
Covent Garden, which constituted a fresh attraction ; 
and that what Fielding called tlio “ wanton affected 
Fondness for foreign Musick,” was making the Italian 
opera a dangerous rival — the more so as it was patronised 
by the nobility. Without actors, the patentees were in 
serious case. Miss Eaftor, who about this time became 
Mrs. Clive, appears, however, to have remained faithful 
to them, as also did Henry Fielding. The lively little 
comedy of the Intriguing Ctiamhermaid was adapted from 
Eegnard especially for her; and in its published form 
was preceded by an epistle in which tlie dramatist dwells 
upon the “ Factions and Divisions among the Players,” 
and compliments her upon her corapassionaU adherence 
to Mr. Highmore and Mrs. Wilks in their time of need. 
The epistle is also valuable for its warm and generous 
testimony to the private character of this accomplished 
actress, whose part in real life, says Fielding, was that of 
“ the best Wife, the best Daughter, the best Sister, and 
the best Friend.” The words arc more than mere com- 
pliment; they appear to have been true. Madcap and 
humourist as she was, no breath of slander seems ever 
to have tarnished the reputation of Kitty Clive, whom 
Johnson-a fine judge, when his prejudices were not 
actively aroused -called in addition “the best player 

that he ever saw.” t i 

The Intriguing Chamhennaid was produced on the 1 oth 

of January 1734. Lettice, from whom the piece was 

named, was well personated by Mrs. Clive, and Colonel 

Bluff by Macklin, the only actor of any promise tliat 
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Higljmore had been able to secure. With the new 
comedy the Authors Farce was reWved. It would be 
unnecessary to refer to this again, but for the addi- 
tions that were made to it These consisted chiefly in 
the substitution of Marplay Junior for Sparkish, the 
actor-manager of the first versioa The death of Wilks 
may have been a reason for this alteration; but a stronger 
was no doubt the desire to throw ridicule upon Theo- 
philus Cibber, whose behaviour in deserting Druiy Lane 
immediately after his father had sold his share to High- 
more had not passed without censure, nor had his father's 
action escaped sarcastic comment Theophiliis Cibber— 
whose best part was Beaumont and Fletcher’s Copper 
Captain, and who carried the impereonation into private 
life— had played in several of Fielding’s pieces; but 
Fielding had linked his fortunes to those of the paten- 
tees, and was consequently against the players in this 
quarrel The follon-ing scene was accordingly added to 

the farce for the exclusive benefit of “Young Mar- 
play”:— ® 


'' Marplay jtinior. Jlr. LnchUss, I kiss yoiu- Hands— Sir 
Tt obedient humble Servant; you see, Mr! 

Ho“- 

^ sire you my 

w 11 Tp ^ -Alterations in it thal 

Will be for Its Advantage, I wiU do it fhely 

mtniore. Alterations, Sir ? 

Alterations— I mil maintain it let a 

‘ Ira Ten- rdlTnderd!'‘““‘ ““ 
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Mar.jun. Did you ever write, Sir 1 

Wit. No, Sir, I thank Heav’n. 

Mar. jiin. Oh ! your humble Servant — your very humble 
Servant, Sir. When you uTite yourself you will find the 
Necessity of Alterations. Why, Sir, wou’d you guess that I 
had alter’d Shakespear ? 

Wit. Yes, faith. Sir, no one sooner. 

Mar. jun. Alack-a-day I Was you to see the Plays when 
they are brought to us— a Parcel of crude, undigested Stuff. 
We are the Persons, Sir, who lick them into Form, that mould 
them into Shape— ^he Poet make the Play indeed ! The 
Colour-man might be as well said to make tlie Picture, or the 
Weaver the Coat : My Father and I, Sir, are a Couple of 
poetical Tailors ; when a Play is brought us, we consider 
it as a Tailor does his Coat, we cut it. Sir, we cut it : And 
let me tell you, we have the exact Jleasure of the Town, we 
know how to fit their Taste. The Poets, between you and 
me, are a Pack of ignorant 

Wit. Hold, hold, sir. This is not quite so civil to Mr. 
Luckless : Besides, as I take it, you have done the Town the 
Honour of writing yourself. 

Mar. jun. Sir, you are a Man of Sense ; and express your- 
self well. I did, as you say, once make a small Sally into 
Parnassus, took a sort of flying Leap over Helicon : But if 
ever they catch me there again — Sir, the Town have a Pre- 
judice to my Family ; for if any Play cou’d have made them 
ashamed to damn it, mine must It was all over Plot. It 
wou’d have made half a dozen Novels : Nor was it cram’d 
with a pack of Wit-traps, like Congreve and Wyclierly, where 
every one knows when the Joke was coming. I defy the 
shai-pest Critick of ’em all to know when any Jokes of mine 
were coming. The Dialogue was plain, easy, and natmul, 
and not one single Joke in it from the Beginning to the End : 
Besides, Sir, there was one Scene of tender melancholy Con- 
versation, enough to have melted a Heart of Stone ; and jet 
they damn’d it : And they damn’d themselves ; for they 
sludl have no more of mine. 

Wit. Take pity on the Town, Sir. 

Mar. jun. I I No, Sir, no. I’ll write no more. No 
more ; unless I am forc’d to it. 

D 
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Luckless. That’s no easy thing, Marplay. 

Mar. jun. Yes, Sir. Odes, Odes, a Man may be oblig’d to 
write those you know.” 

These concluding lines plainly refer to the elder 
Cibber’s appointment as Laureate in 1730, and to those 
“annual Birth-day Strains,” with which he so long de- 
lighted the irreverent ; while the alteration of Shake- 
speare and the cobiding of plays generally, satirised 
again in a later scene, are strictly in accordance witli 
contemporary accounts of the manners and customs of 
the two dictators of Dniry Lane. The piece indicated 
by Marplay Junior was probaldy Theophilus Cibber’s 
Lover, which had been produced in January 1731 with 
very moderate success. 

After the Intrhjuhig Chambertnoid and the reWved 
Julhor*s Farce, Fielding seems to have made farther 
exertions for “the distressed Actoi-s in Drury Lane.” 
He had always been an admirer of Cervantes, frequent 
references to whose master-work arc to be found scattered 
through his plays ; and he now busied himself with com- 
pleting and expanding the loose scenes of the comedy of 
Lon Quixote in England, which (as before stated) ho 
had sketched at Leyden for his own diversion. Ho 
had already thought of bnnging it upon the stage, 
but had been dissuaded from doing so by Cibber and 
Booth, wlio regarded it as wanting in novelty. Now, 
however, he strengthened it by the addition of some 
dection scenes, in which -lie tells Lord Chesterfield 
in the dedication— lie designed to give a lively repre- 
sentation of “tlic Calamities bi-ought on a Country 
by general Cormption;” and it was duly rehearsed. 
But unexpected delays took place in its production ; 
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the revolted players returned to Dniry Lane; and, 
lest the actors’ benefits should further retard its ap- 
pearance by postponing it until the winter season, 
Fielding transferred it to the Haymarket, where, accord- 
ing to Geneste, it was acted in April 1734. As a play, 
Don Quixote in England has few stage qualities and no 
plot to speak of. But the Don mth his whimsies, and 
Sancho with his appetite and string of proverbs, are con- 
ceived in something of the spirit of Cervantes. Squire 
Badger, too, a rudimentary Squire Western, well repre- 
sented by Macklin, is vigorously drawn ; and the song 
of his huntsman Scut, beginning with the fine line “ The 
dusky Night rides down the Sky,” has a verse that 
recalls a practice of which Addison accuses Sir Roger 
de Coverley : — 

“A brushing Foz in yonder IFood, 

• Secxire io fnul we seek ; 

For uhxj, I carrt/d sound and good, 

A Cartload there last IVetk. 

And a Hunting we will go.” 

The election scenes, though but slightly attached to 
the main story, are keenly satirical, and considering that 
Hogarth’s famous series of kindred prints belongs to a 
much later date, must certainly have been novel, as may 
be gathered from the following little colloquy between 
Mr. Mayor and Messrs. Guzzle and Retail : 

“Mayor (to nelait). ... I like an Oppo.=ition, because 
otherwise a Man maybe oblig’d to vote against Ins Party; 
therefore when we invite a Gentleman to mvite 

him to spend his Money for the Honour of his Party ; and 
when both Parties have spent as much as they are able, every 
lionest Man will vote accoiding to his Conscience. 
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Guz. Hr. Mayor talks like a Man. of Sense and Honour, 
and it does me good to hear him. 

Maxj. Ay, ay, Mr. GttzzU, I never gave a Vote contrary 
to my Conscience. I liave very earnestly recommended the 
Country-Interest to all my Brethi*en : But before that, I 
recommended the Town-Interest, that is, the interest of this 
Corporation ; and first of all I recommended to every parti- 
cular Man to take a particular Care of himself. And it is 
with a certain way of Reasoning, That he who serves me 
best, Mill serve the Torni best ; and he that seiwes the Town 
best, wiU serve the Country best.” 

In the January and February of 1735 Fielding pro- 
duced two more pieces at Drury Lane, a farce and a five- 
act comedy. The farce — a lively trifle enough — was 
An Old Man taught Jrisdom, a title subsequently changed 
to the Virgin Unmasked, It was obviously -written to 
display the talents of Mrs. Clive, v,'ho played in it her 
favourite character of a hoyden, and, after “interWew- 
ing ” a number of suitors chosen by her father, finally 
ran away with Thomas the footman — a course in those 
days not without its parallel in high life, above stairs as 
well as below. It appeal's to have succeeded, though 
Bookish, one of the characters, was entirely withdl'a^vn 
in deference to some disapprobation on the part of 
the audience; wliilo the part of Wormwood, a lawyer, 
which is found in the latest editions, is said to have been 
“ omitted in representation.” The comedy, entitled The 
Universal Gallant; or, The different Biishamls, was scarcely 
so fortunate. Nctwdthstanding that Quin, who, after an 
absence of many years, had returned to Drury Lane, 
played a leading part, and that Theophilus Cibber in the 
hero, Captain Smart, seems to have been fitted mtli a 
character exactly suited to his talents and idiosyncrasy, 
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the play ran no more than three nights. Till the third 
act was almost over, “ the Audience^' says the Prompter (as 
quoted by “Sylvanus Urban"), “sat quiet, in liopcs it 
would mend, till finding it grew xmse and wwse, they lost 
all Patience, and not an Expression or Senlmeni afterwards 
pass’d without its deserved Censure.” Perhaps it is not 
to be wondered at that the author— “ the prolifick Mr. 
Fielding” as the Prompter calls him, attributed its con- 
demnation to causes other than its lack of interest. In 
his Advertisement he openly complains of the “cruel 
Usage ” his “ poor Play ” had met with, and of the bar- 
barity of the young men about town who made “a Jest 
of damning Plays”— a pastime which, whether it pre- 
vailed in this case or not, no doubt existed, as Sarah 
Fielding afterwards refers to it in David Simple. If an 
author-ho goes on to say-“ be so unfortunate H to 
depend on the success of his Labours for his Bread, he must 
bo an inhuman Creature indeed, who would out of sport 
and wantonness prevent a Man from getting a Livelihood 
in an honest and inoffensive Way, and make a jest of 
starving him and his Family.” Tlie plea is a good one 
if the play is good ; but if not, it is worthless. In tins 
respect the public are like the French Cardinal m the 
story ■ and when the famished ^mter’s work fads to 
entertain them, they are fully justified in doubting lus 
raison d’etre. There is no reason for supposing that the 
Universal Gallant deserved a better fate than it met with. 

Judging from the time which elapsed between the 
production of this play and that of Pasqnin (Ficldings 
next theatrical venture), it has been conjectured that the 
interval was occupied by his marriage, and bnef experi- 
ence as a Dorsetshire country gentleman. The exact 
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date of his marriage is not known, though it is generally 
assumed to have taken place in the beginning of 1735. 
But it may well have been earlier, for it will be observed 
that in the above quotation from the Preface to the 
lyversal Gallant, which is dated from “Buckingham 
Street, Feb. 12,’' he indirectly speaks of “his familJ^” 
This, it is true, may be no more than the pious fraud of 
a bachelor ; but if it be taken literally, we must conclude 
that his marriage was already so far a thing of the past 
that he was already a father. This supposition would 
account for the absence of any record of the birth of a 
child during his forthcoming residence at East Stour, 
by the explanation that it had already happened in 
London ; and it is not impossible that the entry of the 
marriage, too, may be hidden away in some obscure 
Metropolitan parish register, since those of Salisbury have 
been fruitlessly searched. At this distance of time, how- 
ever, speculation is fruitless; and, in default of more 
definite information, the “ spring of 1 735,” which Keight- 

loy gives, must be accepted as the probable date of the 
marriage. 


Concerning the lady, tl.e particulars are more precise. 
She was a Miss Charlotte Cradock, one of three sisters 
living upon their own means at Salisbury, or-as it was 
Uien stjlcd-Xew Sarura. Mr. Keightley’s personal 
inquiries, cirm 185S, elicited the information that the 
hmuly, now e.vtinct, was highly respectable, but not of 
> ew .Sariim's best society. Ilicharilson, in one of his male- 
volent outbursts, asserted that the sisters were illegiti- 
iiiate; but, says the writer above referred to, “of this 
ciroiimstance we have no other proof, and I am able to 
‘1' ' that tlie tradition of Salisbury knows nothing of it.” 
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They 'vrere, however, celebrated for their personal attrac- 
tions ; and if the picture given in chap. ii. book iv. of Tom 
Jones accui'ately represents the first Mrs. Fielding, she 
must have been a most charming bmnette. Something 
of the stereotyped characteristics of a novelist’s heroine 
obviously enter into the description ; but the luxuriant 
black hair, which, cut “to comply with the modern 
Fashion,” “curled so gi-acefully in her Neck,” the lustrous 
eyes, the dimple in the right cheek, the chin rather fuU 
than small, and the complexion having “more of the 
Lilly than of the Rose,” but flushing with exercise or 
modesty, are, doubtless, accurately set dowm. In speak- 
in-^ of the nose as “ exactly regular,” Fielding appears to 
have deviated slightly from the truth ; for we learn from 
Lady Louisa Stuart that, in this respect, Miss Cradock’s 
appearance had “suffered a little” from an accident 
mentioned in book ii. of Amdm, the overturning of a 
chaise 'Whether she also possessed the mental qualities 
and accomplishments which fell to the lot of Sopliia 
Western, we have no means of determining ; but Lady 
Stuart is again our authority for saying that she was as 


amiable as she was handsome. 

From the love-poems in the first volume of the Mis- 
edhnies of 1743 ~poems which their author declares to 
have been “Productions of the Heart rather than of the 
Head”-it is clear that Fielding had been attached to 
Ids future wife for several years previous to 1735. One 

of them, Advice to the Nymphs of New S celebrates 

the charms of Celia -the poetical equivalent for 
Charlotte-as early as 1730; another, containing a 
reference to the player Anthony Boheme, who died in 
1731 was probably written at the same time; while a 
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third, in which, upon the special intervention of Jove 
himself, the prize of beaut}- is decreed by Venus to the 
Salisbury sisters, may be of an earlier date than any. 
The year 1730 was the year of his third piece, the 
Author’s Farce^ and he must therefore have been paying 
his addresses to Miss Cradock not very long after his 
arrival in London. This is a fact to be borne in mind. 
So early an attachment to a good and beautiful girl, 
living no farther off than Salisbury, where his own father 
probably resided, is scarcely consistent with the reckless 
dissipation which has been laid to his charge, although, 
on his own showing, he was by no means faultless. But 
it is a part of natures like his to exaggerate their errors 
in the moment of repentance ; and it may well be that 
Henry Fielding, too, was not so black as he painted him- 
self. Of his love-verses he says — “ this Branch of Writ- 
ing is what I very little pretend to;” and it would bo 
misleading to rate them highly, for, unlike his literary 
descendant, Mr. Thackeray, ho never attained to any 
special quality of note. But some of his octosyllabics, 
if they cannot be called equal to Prior’s, fall little below 
Swift’s. “ I hate ” — cries he in one of the pieces, 

“I hate the Town, and all its Ways ; 

Eidotto’s, Opera’s, and Plays ; 

The Ball, the Ring, the Mall, the Court ; 

Wherever the Beau-Monde resort . 

All Coffee-Houses, and their Praters ; 

All Courts of Justice, and Debaters ; 

All Taverns, and the Sots within ’em ; 

All Bubbles, and the Rogues that skin ’em,” 

and so forth, the natural anti-climax being that ho 
loves nothing but his “ Charmer ” at Salisbury, In an- 
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other, which is headed To Ceha.—Occaskned hjher appre- 
hending her House would he broke open, and having an old 
Fellow to guard it, who sat up all Night, with a Gun without 
any Ammunition, and from which it has been concluded 
that the Miss Cradocks were their own landlords, Venus 
chides Cupid for neglecting to guard her favourite 

“ ‘ Come tell me, Urchin, tell no lies ; 

Where was you hid, in Vince’s eyes ? 

Did you fair Bennel’s Bre;ist importune i 
(I know you dearly love a Foi-tune.)’ 

Poor Cupid now began to whine ; 

‘ Mamma, it was no Fault of mine. 

I in a Dimple lay perdue, 

That little Guard-Room chose by you. 

A hundred Loves (all arm’d) did giuce 
The Beauties of her Neck and Face ; 

Thence, by a Sigh I dispossest. 

Was blown to Harry Folding's Bi-east ; 

‘Wliere I was forc’d all Night to stay. 

Because I could not find my V a} . ^ 

But did Mamma know there what Work 
I’ve made, how acted like a Turk; 

Wliat Pains, what Torment he endures, 

Which no Physician ever cures, 

She would forgive.’ The Goddess smild, 

And gently chuck’d her wicked Cliild, 

Bid him go back, and take more Care, 

And give her Service to the Fair.” 


Swift, in his Bhapsody on Poetry, 1733, coupled Field- 
ing with Leonard Welsted as an instance of sinking m 
verse But the foregoing, which he could not have seen, 
is scarcely, if at all, inferior to Ins own Birthday Poms 


to Stella} , , , , 

1 Swift afterwards substituted “the laureate ^ 

“ Fielding ” and appears to have changed his mind as to tU latter 
merite I can iure Mr. says Mrs. Pilkmgton m the 
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The history of Fielding’s marriage rests so exclu- 
sively upon the statements of Arthur Murjdiy that it 
v’ill be well to quote his words in full : — 

“ Mr. Fielding had not been long a ^^Tite^ for the stage, 
when he married Miss Craddock [sit], a beauty from Salisbury. 
Abuut that time, his mother dying, a moderate estate, at 
Stower in Dorsetshire, devolved to him. To that place he 
retired with liis wife, on whom he doated, with a restdution 
to bid adieu to all the follies and intemperances to which he 
had addicted himself in the career of a town-life. But un- 
fortunately a kind of faiuily-pride here gained an ascendant 
over him ; and he began immediately to rie in splendour 
with the neighbouring country ’squires. With an estate not 
much above two hundred pounds a-year, and his mfe’s for- 
tune, which did not exceed fifteen hundred pounds, he 
cncimil)ore<l hims^df with a large retinue of servants all clad 
in costly yellow liveries. For their master’s Imnour, these 
people could not descend so low as to be careful in their 
apparel, luit, in a montli or two, were unfit to be seen j the 
'sijuire’.s dignity required that they ehouhl be new-equipped; 
and lu's chief ]'leasure consisting in society and convivial 
mirth, hospitality threw open liis doors, and, in less than 
three years, entertainments, hounds, and hoi-ses, enfirely de- 
voured a little patrimony, which, had it been managed vith 
(economy, might have secured to him a shite of independence 
for the rest of his life, etc.” 

This passage, which has played a conspicuous part in 
all l)iographies of Fielding, was very carefully sifted by 
Mr. Keightley, wlio came to the conclusion that it was a 
“mere tissue of error and inconsistency.”^ Without 
going to this length, we must admit that it is manifestly 

third and last volume of her Memoirs (1/54), “the Dean had a 
liigh opinion of his ^Vit, wliieh iiiiist be a Plcasurii to him, ns no 
Man was ever better qualified to judge, possessing it so eminently 
liimsolf.” 

* Some of ilr. Keightley’s criticisms were anticipated by Watson. 
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incorrect in many rc-spccts. If Fielding married in 1735 
(though, as already pointed out, he may have mar- 
ried earlier, and retired to the country upon the failure 
of the Universal Gallani), he is certainly inaccurately 
described as “not having been long a writer for the 
stage,” since writing for the stage had been his chief 
occupation for seven ycai*s. Then again his mother had 
died as far back as April 10, 1718, when he was a boy 
of eleven ; and if he had inherited anything from her, he 
had probably been in the enjoyment of it ever since ho 
came of age. Furthermore, the statement as to “ three 
years ” is at variance with the fact that, according to the 
dedication to the Universal Gallani, he was still in Lon- 
don in February 1735, and was back again managing the 
Haymarket in the first months of 1736. Murphy, 
however, may only mean that the “estate” at East 
Stour was in his possession for three years. Mr. 
Keightlcy’s other points— namely, that the “tolerably 
respectable farm-house,” in which he is supposed to 
have lived, was scarcely adapted to “splendid entertain- 
ments,” or “a large retinue of servants;” and that, to 
be in strict accordance with the family arms, the liveries 
should have been not “yellow,” but white and blue— must 
Ijc taken for what they are worth. On the wliole, the 
■ probability is, that Murphy’s words were only the care- 
less repetition of local tittle-tattle, of much of which, as 
Captain Booth says pertinently in Amelia, “the only 
basis is lying.” The squires of the neighbourhood 
would naturally regard the dashing young gentleman 
from London with the same distrustful hostility that 
Addison’s “Tory Foxhunter” exhibited to those who 
differed with him in politics. It would be remembered, 
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besides, that the new-comer was the son of another and 
an earlier Fieltling of less pretensions, and no real cor- 
diality could ever have existed between them. Indeed, 
it may be assumed that this was the case, for Booth’s 
account of the opposition and ridicule which he — “a poor 
renter!” — encountered when he enlarged his fai-m and 
set up his coach has a distinct personal accent. That ho 
was la^^sh, and lived beyond his means, is quite in accord- 
ance with his character. The man who, as a Bow Street 
magistrate, kept open house on a pittance, was not likely 
to be less lavish as a country gentleman, with £1500 in 
his pocket, and newly married to a young and handsome 
wife. “ He would have wanted money,” said Lady l^Iary, 
“ if his hereditary lands had been as extensive as his 
imagination;” and there can be little doubt that the 
raftem of the old farm by the Stour, with the great locust 
tree at the back, which is figured in Hutchins’s History of 
Dorsd, rang often to hunting choruses, and that not sel- 
dom the “ dusky Night rode down the Sky ” over the 
prostrate forms of Harry Fielding’s guests.^ But even 
£1500, and (in spite of Alurphy) it is by no means clear 
that he had anything more, could scarcely last for ever. 

hether his footmen wore yellow or not, a few brief 
months found him again in town. That he -was able 


> An interesting relic of the East Stour resiaence has recently 
hecn presented by Mr. Merthyr Guest (through Mr. R. A. Kinglake) 
to the Somersetshire Archrcological Society. It is nu oak table of 
solid proportions, and bears on a brass plate the following inscrip- 
tion, emanating from a former owner:— “This table belonged to 
llenry Fielding, Esq., novelist. He hunted from East Stour Farm, 
1718, and in three years dissijiated his fortune keeping hounds.” 
In 1/18, it may observed, Fielding was a bov of eleven. Proh. 
ably tho whole of the latter sentence is nothing more than a dis- 
tortion of ilurphy. 
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to rent a theatre may perhaps be accepted as proof that 
his profuse hospitalities had not completely exhausted 

his means. 

The moment was a favourable one for a fresh theat- 
rical experiment. The stage-world was split up into 
factions, the players were disorganised, and everything 
seemed in confusion. Whether Fielding himself con- 
ceived tlie idea of making capital out of this state of 
things, or whether it was suggested to him by some of 
the company who had acted Don Qaixole la Eugland, 
it is impossible to say. In the first months of 1736, 
liowcver, he took tlie little French Theatre in the 
Haymarkct, and opened it with a company whicli he 
christened the “ Great Mogul’s Company of Comedians,” 
who were further described as “having dropped from 
the Clouds.” The “Great Mogul” was a name some- 
times given by playwrights to tlie elder Cibber; but there 
is no reason for supposing that any allusion to him was 
intended on this occasion. Tlie company, with the ex- 
ception of Macklin, who was playing at Drury Lane, 
consisted chiefly of the actors in Don Quixote ift England; 
and the first piece was entitled Pasquin : a Dmmatick 
Satire on the Times: being the liehearsal of Tuv Plays, viz. a 
Comedy call'd the Election, ami a Tragedy call’d the Life and 
Death of Common-Sense. The form of this work, which 
belongs to the same class as Sheridan’s Critic and Buck- 
ingham’s Eehearsal, was probably determined by Fielding’s 
patt experience of the public taste. His latest eomedy 
had failed, and its predecessors had not been very suc- 
cessful. But his burlesques had met with a better 
reception, while the election episodes in Don Quixote had 
seemed to di-scloso a fresh field for the satire of con- 
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temporary manners. And in the satire of contemporary 
manners he felt his strength lay. The success of Pasiiuin 
proved he had not iniscalciUated, for it ran more than 
forty nights, drawing, if we may believe the unknown 
author of the life of Theophilus Cibber, numerous and 
enthusiastic audiences “from Gtosvenor, Cavendish, Han- 
over, and all the other fashionable Squares, as also from 
PaU Mall, and the Inns of Court." 

In regard to plot, the comedy which Pasijuin contains 
scarcely deserves the name. It consists of a string of 
loosely-connected scenes, which depict the shameless poli- 
tical corruption of the Walj)olc era with a good deal of 
boldness and liumour. Tlie solo difference between the 
“ Court party,” represented by two Candidates mth the 
Bunyan-like names of Lord Place and Colonel Promise, 
and the “Country party,” whoso nominees are Sir Harry 
Fox-Chace and Squire Tankard, is that the fonner bribe 
openlv, the latter indirectly. Tlie Mayor, whose sym- 
pathies are witli the “Country party” is finally in- 
duced by his wife to vote for and return the other side, 
altliough they are in a minority; and the play is con- 
cluded by tlic precij)itate marriage of his daugliter with 
Colonel Promise. Mr. Fustian, the Tragic Author, who, 
with Mr. Sncerwcll the Critic, is one of the spectators of 
the rehearsal, demurs to the abruptness witli which this 
ingenious catastrophe is brougiit about, and inquires 
where tlie preliminary action, of which there is not tho 


sliglitest evidence in the piece itself, has taken place. 
Thereupon Trapwit, tho Comic Autlior, replies as follows, 
ill one of those passages which show that, whatever 
Fic’-ln g’s dramatic limitations may have been, ho 
at least u keen critic of stage practice : — 


was 
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“ Trapi^it. Why, behind the Scone.':, Sir. hat, would 
you have every Tiling brought upon the Stage 1 I intend to 
bring ours to tlie Dignity of the French Stage ; and I liavc 
Horace’s Advice of my Side ; we have many Things both said 
and done in our Comedies, which might be better pertonu d 
behind the Scenes: The French, you know, banish all Cruelty 
from their Stage ; and I don’t sec why we should bring on a 
Lady in ours, practising all manner of Cruelty upon her 
Lover : beside, Sir, we do not only produce it, but encourage 
it • for I could name you some Comedies, if I would, where 
a Woman ia brought in for four Acts together, behaving to a 
worthy Man in a Manner for which she almost deserves to 
be han-'’d ; and in the Fifth, foi-sooth, she is rewarded with 
him for a Husband; Now, Sir, as 1 know this hits some 
Tastes, and am willing to oblige all, I have given e^ery 
Lady a Latitude of thinking^ mine has behaved in whate\er 

Mdiincr bliii would huve hcT. 


Tlie part of Lord Place in the Eleclioii, after the 
first few nights, was taken by Cibber’s daughter, the 
notorious Mrs. Charlotte Charke, whose extraordinary 
Memoirs are among the curiosities of eighteenth-cen- 
tury literature, and whose experiences were as varied as 
those of any character in fiction. She does not scorn to 
have acted in the Life mid Death of Commoa-Seaee, the 
reliearsal of whicii followed that of tlie Bled, on. This is 
a burlesque of tlie Tom Thrnh ty|,e, much of winch is 
written in vigorous blank verse. Queen Common-Sense 
is conspired against by Firebrand, Priest of the Sun, by 
Law, and by Physic. Law is incensed becaure she 
has endeavoured to make liis piebald jargon intelli- 
gible ■ Pliysic because she lias preferred M atcr Gruc 
to all Ills drugs; and Firebrand because she would 
restrain the power of Priests. Some of tlie strokes 
must have gone home to those receptive liearers who, as 
one contemporary account infonns ns, “ were dull enough 
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not only to think they contain’d Wit and Hmaour, but 
Truth also ” : — 

“ Queen Common-Seme. My Lord of Law, I sent for you 
this Morning ; 

I have a strange Petition given to me ; 

Two Men, it seems, have lately been at Law 
For an Estate, which both of them have lost, 

And their Attorneys now divide between them. 

Law. Madam, these things will happen in the Law. 

Q. C. S. Will they, my Lord ? then better we had none : 
But I have also heard a sweet Bird sins. 

That filen, unable to discharge their Debts 
At a short Warning, being sued for them, 

Have, witli both Power and Will tlieir Debts to pay 
Lain all their Lives in Prison for their Costs. 

Law. That may perhaps be some poor Person’s Case, 
Too mean to entertain your Royal Ear. 

Q. 0. S. My Lord, while I am Queen I shall not think 
One Man too mean, or poor, to be redress’d ; 

Sloreover, Lord, I am inform’d your Laws 
Are grown so laige, and daily yet encrease, 

Tliat the great Age of old Methualem 
Would sairce sulfice to read your Statutes out.” 

There is also much more than merely transitory satire 
in the speech of “ Firebrand ” to the Queen 

“ Firebrand. Ha ! do you doubt it ? nay, if you doubt 
that, 

I will pl•o^'e nothing — But my zeal inspires me, 

And I will tell you. Madam, you yourself 
Are a most deadly Enemy to the Sun, 

And all his Priests have gi-catest Cause to wish 
You liad been never bom. 

Q. C. S. Ha ! say’st thou, Priest ? 

’Phen know I honour and adore the Sun ! 

And when I see his Light, and feel his Warmth, 

. r.v ^vitll flaming Gratitude toward him ; 

But know, I never will adore a Priest, 
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"Wlio ^ears Pride’s Face beneath Religion’s Mask, 

And makes a Pick-Lock of his Piety, 

To steal away the Liberty of Mankind. 

But while I live, Fll never give thee Power. 

Firebrand. Madam, oiir Power is not deriv’d from you. 
Nor any one : ’Twas sent us in a Box 
From the great Sun himself, and Carriage paid; 

Phaeton brought it when he overturn’d 
The Chariot of the Sun into the. Sea. 

C. S. Shew me the Instrument, and let me read it 
Fireb. Madam, you cannot read it, for being throum 
Into the Sea, the Water has so damag’d it, 

That none but Priests could ever read it since.” 

In the end, Firebrand stabs Common-Sense, but her 
Ghost frightens Ignorance off the Stage, upon which 
Sneerwell says— “I am glad you make Comnum-Sense 
get the better at last ; I was under terrible Appre- 
hensions for your Moral.” “Faith, Sir,” says Fustian, 
“this is almost the only Play where she has got 
the better lately.” And so the piece closes. But it 
would be wrong to quit it without some reference to the 
numberless little touclies by which, throughout the 
whole, the humours of dramatic life behind the scenes 
are ironically depicted. The Comic Poet is arrested on 
his way from King’s Coffee-Uouse," and the claim being 
“for upwards of Four Pound,” it is at first supposed that 
“ he will hardly get Bail.” He is subsequently inquired 
after by a Gentlewoman in a Riding-Hood, whom he passes 
off as a Lady of Quality, but who, in reality, is bringing 
him a clean shirt There arc difficulties with one of the 
Ghosts, who has a “Church-yard Cough,” and “is so 
Lame he can hardly walk the Stage ;” while another 
comes to rehearsal Avithout being properly floured, because 
the stage barber has gone to Drury Lane “ to shave the 

E 
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Sultan in the New Entertainment.” On the other hand, 
the Gliost of Queen Common-Sense appears before she 
is killed, and is with some difficulty persuaded that her 
action is premature. Part of “the Mob” play truant to 
see a show in the park; Law, straying without the play- 
house passage is snapped up by a Lord Chief-Justice’s 
Warrant; and a Jew carries off one of the ifaids of 
Honour. These little incidents, together with the un- 
blushing realism of the Pots of Porter that are made to 
do duty for wine, and the extra two -pennyworth of 
Lightning that is ordered against the first night, are all 
in tlie spirit of that inimitable picture of the StroUinf) 
Artresm dresAnrj in a Barn, which Hogarth gave to the 
world two years later, and which, very possibly, may 
liavc borrowed some of its inspiration from Fielding’s 
“ <lraniatic satire.” 

There is every reason to suppose that the profits of 
/'(wyninwere far greater than those of any of its author’s 
previous efforts. In a rare contemporary caricature, 
preserved in the British Aluseum,^ the “Queen of 
Common-Sense ” is shoum presenting “ Henry Fielding, 
Esq.,” with a well-filled purse, wliile to “Harlequin” 
{John Kich of Covent Garden) slie extends a halter; 
and in sonic doggerel lines underneath, reference is 
made to the “show’rs of Gold” resulting from the 
piece. This, of course, might be no more than a poetical 
fiction ; but Fielding himself attests the pecuniary suc- 
cess of Basquin in the Dedication to Tumhh-Doini Dick, 
and Mra. Charke’s statement in her Memoirs that her 
lary for acting the small part of Lord Place was four 
, :mcn= a week, “with an Indulgence in Point of 
* Political ami Personal Satires, No. 22S7. 
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Charges at her Benefit” by winch she cleared sixty 
guineas, certainly points to a prosperous excliequer. 
Fielding’s own benefit, as appears from the curious ticket 
attributed to Hogarth and facsimiled by A. M. Ireland, 
took place on April 25, but we have no record of tlic 
amount of his gains. Mrs. Charke farther says that 
“soon after Pasquin began to droop,” Fielding pro- 
duced Lillo’s Fatal Camsily in whicli site acted Agnes. 
This tragedy, founded on a Coniisli story, is one of 
remarkable power and passion ; but upon its first appear- 
ance it made little impression, although in the succeed- 


ing year it was acted to greater advantage in combination 
with anotlier satirical medley by Fielding, the JPoitoncal 


liefjistcr for the Year 1 7 36. 

Like most sequels, the Uistorkal PegUier hatl neither 
the vogue nor the wit of its predecessor. It was only 
half as long, and it wa.s even more disconnected in 
character. “Harmonious Cibber,” as Swift calls liini, 
whose “preposterous Odes” liad already been ridiculeil 
in Pasquin and the Author's Farce, was once more broiiglit 
on the stage as Ground-Ivy, for his alterations of Shake- 
speare ; and under the name of Pistol, Theophilus Cibber 
is made to refer to tlie contention between his second 
wife, Arne’s sister, and Mrs. Clive, for the honour of 
playing “Polly” in the Beggai^s Opera, a jhiy-honsc fend 
which at the latter end of 1 736 luul engaged “ the Town ” 
almost as seriously a-s the earlier rivalry of Faustina and 
Cuzzoni. This continued raillery of the Cibbers is, as 
Fielding him.self seems to have felt, a “Jest a little over- 
acted ■” but there is one scene in the piece of undeniable 
freshness and humour, to wit, that in wliich Cock, the 
famous salesman of the Piazzas-the George Kobins of 
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his day — is brought on the stage as Mr. Auctioneer Hen 
(a part taken by Mrs. Charke). His wares, “ collected 
by the indefatigable Pains of that celebrated Virtuoso, 
Peier Humdrum, Esq.,” include such desirable items as 
“curious Remnants of Political Honesty,” “delicate 
Pieces of Patriotism,” Modesty (which docs not obtain a 
bid), Courage, Wit, and “a very neat clear Conscience” 
of great capacity, “ which has been worn by a Judge, and 
a Bishop.” The “Cardinal Virtues” are then put up, 
and eighteen-pence is bid for them. But after they have 
been knocked down at this extravagant sum, the buyer 
complains that he had understood the auctioneer to say 
“ a Cardinal’s Virtues,” and that the lot he has purchased 
includes “Temperance and Chastity, and a Pack of Stuff 
that he would not give three Farthings for.” The whole 
of this scene is “admirable fooling;” and it was after- 
wards impudently stolen by Theophilus Cibber for his 
farce of the Auction. The Historical Register concludes 
with a dialogue between Quidam, in whom the audience 
recognised Sir Eobei-t Walpole, and four patriots, to 
whom he gives a purse which has an instantaneous effect 
upon their opinions. All five then go off dancing to 
Quidam’s fiddle ; and it is explained that they have holes 
in their pockets through which the money will fall as 
they dance, enabling the donor to pick it all up again, 
“and so not lose one Half-penny by his Generosity.” 

The frank effrontery of satire like the foregoing had 
by this time begun to attract the attention o°f the 
Ministry, whose withers had already been sharply wnmg 
by Pasquin ; and it has been conjectured that the ballet 
of Quidam and the Patriots played no small part in 
precipitating the famous “Licensing Act,” which was 
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p:issed a few weeks afterwards. Like the marriage which 
succeeded the funeral of Hamlet’s father, it certainly 
“ followed hard upon.” But the reformation of the stage 
had already been contemplated by the Legislature ; and 
two years before, Sir John Barnard had brought in a 
bill “to restrain the number of houses for playing of 


Interludes, and for the better regulating of common 
Players of Interludes.” This, however, had been aban- 
doned, because it was proposed to add a clause enlarging 
the power of the Lord Chamberlain in licensing plays, 
an addition to which the introducer of the measure made 
strong objection. He thought the power of the Lord 
Chamberlain already too great, and in support of his argu- 
ment he instanced its wanton exercise in the case of Gay’s 
Polhj^ the representation of which had been suddenly 
prohibited a few years earlier. But Pasqxun and the 
Register brought the question of dramatic lawlessness 
again to the front, and a bill was hurriedly drawn, one 
effect of which was to revive the very provision that 
Sir John Barnard had opposed. The history of this 
affair is exceedingly obscure, and in all probability it 
has never been completely revealed. The received or 
authorised version is to be found in Coxe’s Life of JVal- 
pole. After dwelling on the offence given to the Govern- 
ment by Fasfjuin, the writer goes on to say that Giffard, 
the manager of Goodman’s Fields, brought Walpole a 
farce called m Golden Rump, which had been pro- 
posed for exhibition. Whether he did this to extort 
money, or to ask advice, is not clear. In either case. 
Walpole is said to have “ paid the profits which might 
have accrued from the peiformance, and detained the 
copy.” He then made a compendious selection of the 
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treasonable and profane passages it contained. These he 
submitted to independent members of both parties, and 
afterwards read them in the House itself. The result 
was that by way of amendment to the "Vagrant Act" 
of Anne’s reign, a bill was prepared limiting the number 
of theatres, and compelling all dramatic writers to obtain 
a license from the Lord Chamberlain. Such is Coxe’s 
account; but notwithstanding its circumstantial character, 
it has been insinuated in the sham memoirs of the younger 
Cibber, and it is plainly asserted in the RamhWs Magw- 
zine for 1787, that certain preliminary details have been 
conveniently suppressed. It is alleged that Walpole 
himself caused the farce in question to be written, and to 
be offered to Giffard, for the purpose of introducing his 
scheme of i-eform ; and the suggestion is not ■without a 
certain remote plausibility. As may be guessed, however, 
The Golden Ru/mp cannot be appealed ta It was never 
printed, although its title is identical with that of a 
caricature published in March 1737, and fully described 
m the Gentleman's Magazine for that month. If the play 

at all resembled the design, it must have been obscene 
and scurrilous in the extreme.^ 

Meanwhile the new bill, to which it had given rise, 
passed rapidly through both Houses. Report speaks of 
animated discussions and warm opposition. But there 
ai‘e no traces of any divisions, or petitions against it, 


^ Horace Walpole, in his Mermires of the Last Ten Tears of the 
^tgnfGeorgell si,ys{yolli,A2), “I have in my possession the 
im; .T.eet copy of this piece as I found it among my father’s papora 
ter his death ” He caUs it Fielding’s ; hut no important can 

No ?32 ) Satires, 
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and the only speech which has survived is the very 
elaborate and careful oration delivered in the U])per 
House by Lord Chesterfield. The “ second Cicero as 
Sylvanus Urban styles him— opposed the bill upon the 
.ground that it would affect the liberty of the press ; and 
that it was practically a tax upon the chief property of 
men of letters, their wit-a “ precarious dependence 
which (he thanked God) my Lords were not obliged to 
rely upon. He dwelt also upon the value of tlie stage 
as a fearless censor of vice and folly ; and he quoted with 
excellent effect but doubtful accuracy the famous answer 
of the Prince of Conti [Cond6] to Molifere [Louis XIV.] 
when Tartvffe was interdicted at the instance of M. do 
Lamoignon:— “It is true, Moli^re, Harlequin ridicules 
Heaven, and exposes religion ; but you have done much 
worse-you have ridiculed the first minister of religion. 
This, although not directly advanced for the purpose, 
really indicated the head and front of Fielding’s offend- 
ing in Pasyuin and the Hisloriml Register, and although in 
Lord Chesterfield’s speech the former is ironically con- 
demned, it may well be that Fielding, whose Don Quixote 
had been dedicated to his Lordship, was the wire-puller 
in this case, and supplied this very iUustratioa At all 
events it is entirely in the spirit of Firebrand’s words in 

Pasquin : — 

« Sneak boldly ; by the Powers I seiwe, I swear 
You speak in Safety, even tho’ you speak 
Against the Gods, provided that you spciik 
Not against Priests.” 

But the feeling of Parliament in favour of drastic 
le<dslation was even stronger than the persuasive periods 
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of Chesterfield, and on the 21st of June 1737 the bill 
received the royal assent. 

With its passing Fielding’s career as a dramatic 
author practically closed. In his dedication of the 
Historical Register to “the Publick,” he had spoken of 
his desire to beautif}' and enlaige his little theatre, and 
to procure a better company of actoi's ; and he had added 
— “If Nature hath given mo any Talents at ridiculing 
Vice and Imposture, I shall not be indolent, nor afraid 
of exerting them, while the Liberty of the Press and 
Stage subsists, that is to say, while we have any Liberty 
left among us.” To all these projects the “Licensing 
Act ” effectively put an end ; and the only other plays 
from his pen which were produced subsequently to this 
date were the “Wedding Day,” 1743, and the posthu- 
mous Good-Natured Man, 1779, both of whicli, as is plain 
from the Preface to the MisreUanies, were among his 
earliest attempts. In the little farce of MissLueg in lUvn, 
1742, he had, he says, but “a very small Share.” Be- 
sides these, there are three hasty and Himsy jiieces which 
belong to the early part of 1737. The first of these, 
Tumble-Doirn I)ii:l: ; ur, Phaiion in the Suds, was a dra- 
matic sketch in ridicule of the unmeaning Entertain- 
ments and Harlequinades of John Bich at Covent 
Garden. This was ironically dedicated to Kich, imder 
his stage name of “John Lun,” and from the dedication 
it appears that Rich hatl brought out an unsuccessfid 
satire on 1 asgiiin, called Marforio. The other two wei'c 
hu)ijdir‘\ a profane and pointless farce, afterwards 
prime, by its author (in anticipation of Beaumarchais) 
“as . \ d— inned at the Theatre-Koyal in Drury- 
Lanc ; and a few detached scenes in which, under the 
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title of Eunjdke Hiss'd ; or, a JP'ord to the lEise, its un- 
toward fate was attributed to the “frail Promise of 
uncertain Fnends.” But even in these careless and half- 
considered productions there are happy strokes; and 
one scarcely looks to find such nervous and sensible lines 
in a mere apropos as these from Eurydice Hissd : 

“ Yet grant it shou’d succeed, grant that by Chance, 

Or by the Whim and Madness of the Town, 

A Farce without Contrivance, without Sense 
Should run to the Astonishment of Mankind ; 

Think how you will be read in After-times, 

When Friends are not, and the impartial Judge 
Shall uith the meanest Scribbler rank your Name ; 
Who would not ratlier wish a ButUds fame, 

Distress’d, and poor in every thing but Merit, 

Than be the blundering Laureat to a Court 1” 

Self-accusatory passages such as this— and there are 
others like it — indicate a higher ideal of dramatic 
writing than Fielding is held to have attained, and 
probably the key to them is to be found in that reaction 
of better judgment which seems invariably to have 
followed his most reckless cflbrts. It was a part of 
his sanguine and impulsive nature to be as easily per- 
suaded that his work was worthless as that it was 
excellent. “When,” says Murphy, “he was not under 
the immediate urgency of want, they, who were intimate 
with him, arc ready to aver that he had a mind greatly 
supenor to anything mean or little ; when his finances 
were exhausted, he was not the most elegant in his choice 
of the means to redress himself, and he would instantly 
exhibit a farce or a puppet-shew in the Haymarket 
theatre, which was wholly inconsistent with the profes- 
sion he had embarked in.” The quotation displays all 
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Murphy’s loose and negligent way of dealing mth his 
facts ; for, with the exception of Miss Lucy in Toum^ which 
can scarcely be ranked among his works at all, there is 
absolutely no trace of Fielding’s having exhibited either 
“ puppet-shew ” or “ farce ” after seriously adopting the 
law as a profession, nor does there appear to have been 
much acting at the Haymarket for some time after his 
management had closed in 1737. Still, his superficial 
characteristics, which do not depend so much upon 
Murphy as upon those “ who were intimate with him,” 
are probably accurately described, and they sufficiently 
account for many of the obvious discordances of his work 
and life. That he was fully conscious of something 
higher than his actual achievement as a dramatist is 
clear from his own observation in later life, “ that he 
loft off writing for the stage, when ho ought to have 
begun — an utterance which (we shrewdly suspect) has 
prompted not a little profitless speculation as to whether, 
if he had continued to write plays, they would have been 
equal to, or worse than, his novels. The discussion would 
be highly interesting, if there were the slightest chance 
that it could bo attended with any satisfactory result 
But the truth is, that the very materials are wanting. 
Fielding “left off writing for the stage” when he was 
under thirty; Tom t/bnes was published in 1749, when 
he was more than forty. His plays were w'ritten in 
haste ; his novels at leisure, and when, for the most 
part, he was relieved from that “ immediate urgency of 
want,” which, according to Murphy, characterised his 
yon.. .,.' days. If — as has been suggested — we could 
c( i.ipare a novel written at thirty with a play of the 
same date, or a play written at forty with Tom Jmies, 
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the comparison might be instructive, although even then 
considerable allowances would have to be made for the 
essential difference between plays and novels. But, as 
we cannot make such a comparison, further inquiry 
is simply w'aste of time. All we can safely affirm is, 
that the plays of Fielding’s youth did not equal the 
fictions of his maturity ; and that^ of those plays, the 
comedies were less successful than the farces and bur- 
lesques. Among other reasons for this latter difference 
one chiefly may be given: — that in the comedies he 
sought to reproduce the artificial world of Congreve 
and Wycherley, while in the burlesques and farces ho 
depicted the world in which he lived. 



CHAPTER in. 


THE CHAMPION— JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


The Historical Register and Eurydice Hiss'd were pub- 
lished together in June 1737. By this time the 
“Licensing Act” was passed, and the “Grand Mogul’s 
Company” dispersed for ever. Fielding was now in his 
thirty-firat year, 'U’ith a wife and probably a daughter 
depending on him for support. In the absence of 
any prospect that he would be_ able t^'secureinmam- 
tenance as a dramatic writer, he seems to have decided, 
in spite of his comparatively advanced age,* to r^'wt 
to the profession for which he had originally been 
intended, and to qualify himself for the Bar. Accord- 
ingly, at the close of the year, he became a student of the 
Middle Temple, and the books of that society contain the 
following record of his admission ; ^ — 


[574 G] 1 N^ovris 1737. 

Henricvs Fielding, de East Stour in Com Dorset Ar, filim et 

lueres apparens Brig: : Edmundi Fielding adinissus est 

m Socutatem Medii Templi Land specialUer et obUgaiur una 
cum etc. ^ 

Et dot pro jine 4. 0. 0. 


It may be noted, as Mr. Keiglitley has already 
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observed, that Fielding is described in this entry as of 
East Stour, “ which would seem to indicate that he still 
retained his property at that place;” and further, that 
his father is spoken of as a “brigadier-general,” whereas 
(according to the Gentleman's Miujazine) he had been 
made a major-general in December 1735. Of dis- 
crepancies like these it is idle to attempt any explana- 
tion. But, if Murphy is to be believed, Fielding devoted 
himself henceforth with remarkable assiduity to the 


study of law. The old irregularity of life, it is alleged, 
occasionally asserted itself, though without checking the 
energy of his application. “Thi.s” says his first bio- 
grapher, “ prevailed in him to such a degree, that he 
has been frequently known, by his intimates, to retire 
late at night from a tavern to liis chambers, and there 
read, and. make extracts from, tlie most abstruse authoi-s, 
for several hours before he went to bed ; so powerful 
were the vigour of his constitution and tlic activity of 
Ills mind.” It is to this passage, no doubt, that we owe 
the picturesque wet towel and inked nifflcs with winch 
Mr Thackeray has decorated him in renJennis; and, in 
all probability, a good deal of grapliic writing from less 
able pens respecting his modus rivcndi as a Templar. 
In point of fact, nothing is known with certainty respect 
in«^ his life at this period ; ami what it would really 
concern us to learn-namely. whether by “chambci. 
it is to be understood that he was living alone, and, 
if so, where Mi-s. Fielding was at the time of these pro- 
tracted vigils-i\Iurpby has not told us. Perhaps she 
was safe all the while at East Stour, or with her sisters 
at Salisbury. Having no precise information, however 
it can only be recorded, that, in spite of the fitful 
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outbreaks above referred to, Fielding applied himself 
to the study of his profession with aU the vigour of a 
man who has to make up for lost time ; and that, when 
on the 20th of June 1740 the day came for his being 
“called,” he was very fairly equipped with legal know- 
ledge. That he had also made many friends among his 
colleagues of Westminster Hall is manifest from the 
number of lawyers who figure in the subscription list of 
the Miscellanies. 

To what extent he was occupied by literary work 
during his probationary period it is difficult to say. 
Murphy speaks vaguely of “ a large number of fugitive 
political tracts ; ” but unless the Essay on dwiversa/wa, 
advertised by Lawton Gilliver in 1737, be the same as 
that afterwards reprinted in the Miscdlanies^ there is no 
positive record of anything until the issue of True Great- 
ness, an epistle to George Dodington, in January 1741, 
though he may, of course, have written much anony- 
mously. Among newspapers, the one Murphy had in 
mind was probably the Chamyoion, the firat number of 
which is dated November 15, 1739, two years after 
his admission to the Middle Temple as a student. On 
the whole, it seems most likely, as Mr. Keightley con- 
jectures, that his chief occupation in the intei’val was 
studying law, and that he must have been living upon 
the residue of his vriie's fortune or his own means, in 
which case tlie establishment of the above periodical 
may mark the exhaustion of his resources. 

The Champion is a paper on the model of the elder 
essayists. It was issued, like the Toiler, on Tuesdays, 
riim-sdays, and Saturdays. Murphy says that Fielding's 
part m it cannot now be asceilained ; but as ^ the 
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“ Advertisement ” to the edition in two volumes of 
1741 states expressly that the papers signed C. and 
L. are the “ Work of one Hand,” and as a number of 
those signed C are unmistakably Fielding’s, it is hard 
to discover where the difficulty lay. The papers signed 
C. and L. are by far the most numerous, the majority 
of the remainder being distinguished by two stars, or the 
signature “Lilbournc.” These are understood to have 
been from the pen of 'James Ralph, whose poem of 
Nighl gave rise to a stinging couplet in the Dmciad, but 
who was nevertheless a man of parts, and an industrious 
writer. As will be remembered, he had contributed a 
prologue to the Temple Beait, so that his association with 
Fielding must have been of some standing. Besides 
Ralph’s essays in the Champion, he was mainly responsible 
for the Index to the Tims which accompanied each 
number, and consisted of a series of brief parapaplis 
on current topics, or the last new book. In this way 
Glover’s London, Boyse’s Deity, Soinervile’s UohUnol, 
Lillo’s Elmeric, Dyer’s Ruins of lime, and other of the 
very minor poetce minores of the day, were commented 
upon. Tiiese notes and notices, however, were only a 
subordinate feature of the Champion, which, like its prede- 
cessors, consisted chiefly of essays and allegories, social 
moral, and political, the writers of which were supposed 
to be members of an imaginarj' “Vinegar family,” 
described in the initial paper. Of these the most pro- 
minent was Captain Hercules Vinegar, who took all 
questions relating to the Army, Militia, Trained-Bands, 
and “fighting Pari of the Kingdom.” His father, 
Nehemiah Vinegar, presided over history and politics ; 
his uncle. Counsellor Vinegar, over law and judicature ; 
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and Dr. John Vinegar his cousin, over medicine and natu- 
ral philosophy. To others of the family— including Mrs. 
Joan Vinegar, who was charged with domestic affairs — 
were allotted classic literature, poetry and the Drama, 
and fashioa This elaborate scheme was not very 
strictly adhered to, and the chief writer of the group is 
Captain Hercules. 

Shorn of the contemporary interest which formed 
the chief element of its success when it was first pub- 
lished, it must he admitted that, in the present year 
of grace, the Champion is hard reading. A kind of 
hissitiulc — a sense of uncongenial task-work — broods 
heavily over Fielding’s contributions, except the one or 
two in which he is quickened into animation by bis 
antagonism to Cibber ; and although, with our know- 
ledge of his after achievements, it is possible to trace 
some indications of his yet unrcvcalod powers, in the 
absence of such knowledge it would be difficult to 
distinguish the Champion from the hundred-and-one for- 
gotten imitators of the Speefahr and Toiler, whose names 
have been so patiently chronicled by Dr. Nathan Drake. 
There is, indeed, a certain obvious humour in the 
account of Captain Vinegar’s famous club, which he had 
inlicrited from Hercules, and which had tlie enviable 
property of falling of itself upon any knave in company, 
and there is a dash of the Tom Jones manner in the 
noisy activity of that excellent housewife Mrs. Jo.m 
Some of the lighter papers, such as the one upon the 
“ Art of Puffing,” are amusing enough ; and of the 


V’ . 005 . that which is based upon Lucian, and represents 
( ‘baron U.S stripping his freight of all llieir supeiHuous 


incumbrances iu order to lighten his boat, has a double 
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interest, since it contains references not only to Cibber, 
but also (thongh this appears to have been hitherto 
overlooked) to Fielding himself. The “tall Man,” ivfio 
at Mercury’s request strips off his “ old Grey Coat with 
great Readiness,” but refuses to part with “half his 
Chin,” which the shepherd of souls regards as false, 
is clearly intended for the writer of the paper, even 
without the confirmation afforded by tlie subse<iucnt 
allusions to his connection with the stage. His “ length 
of chin and nose,” sufficiently apparent in his portrait, 
was a favourite theme for contemporary personalities 
Of the moral essays, the most remarkable arc a set of 
four papers, entitled Jii Ai>oli>ijij for the Clenj,j, which 
may perhaps bo regarded as a set-off against the sarcasms 
of Pasmin on priestcraft. They depict, with a great 
deal of knowledge and discrimination, the pattern pric.st 
as Fielding conceived him. To these may be linked an 
earlier picture, taken from life, of a country parson who, 
in his simple and dignified siirroiindii,g.s, even more 
closely resembles the Vicar of Wakefield than Mr. 
Abraham Adams. Some of the more general articles 
contain happy passages. In one there is an admirable 
parody of the Norman-French jargon, which in those 
days added superHuoiis obscurity to legal nttcrances , 
while another, on “ Charity,” contains a forcible expnsi- 
tion of the inexpediency, as well as iiiliumaiiiti. of 
imprisonment for debt. Kcfcrences to contenipmaiies, 
the inevitable Cibber excepted, are few, and these sec i 
Istly from the pen of llalph. The following, from 
that of Fielding, is notable as being one of tlie eailicst 

authoritative testimonies to the merits of Hogarth i I 

esteem (says he) the ingenious Mr. Ih'jorlh as one 

V 
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the most useful Satyrists any Age hath produced. In 
his excellent Works you see the delusive Scene exposed 
with all the Force of Humour, and, on casting your 
Eyes on another Picture, you behold the dreadful and 
fatal Consequence. I almost dare affinn that those two 
Works of his, which he calls the Hake's and the Uarht's 
Pro'jress, arc calculated more to serve the Cause of 
A'irtuo, and for the Preservation of Manlcind, than all 
tlie Folio’s of Morality which have been ever written; 
and a sober Family should no more be witliout them, 
than without the Ulinh Dufij of Man in their House.” 
He returned to the same theme in the Preface to Joseph 
Andreirs with a still apter phrase of appreciation : — 
“ It hath been thouglit a vast Counnendution of a 
Painter, to say his Figures seem to breathe ; but surely, 
it is a mu(di greater and nobler Apjdause, that they 
ap])ear to think.” ^ 


hen the Champion was rather more than a year 
old, Colley Cibber publi.shcd his famous Apohxpi- To 
the attacks made upon him by Fielding at dilFerent times 
lie had hitherto printed no reply— perhaps he had no 


opportunity of doing so. Put in his eighth cha]>ter, 
when .speaking of the causes wliieh led to the Licensing 
Aft, he takes occasion to refer to his assailant in terms 
•iiieh Fielding must have found exceedingly gallin■^ 
lie carefully abstained from mentioning his name, on 
Iho ground that it could do him no good, and was of 


I-K iaing occasioenlty rdVr.s to llogirth for tlic pictorial types 
-.f h.s elKwa. :,.rs. Drihact Allworthy, ho tell.s us. ivson.bled’ the 
I'to • I l‘rule in }fonua.j; aiul .Mrs. Partridge auj Parson 
pv,uKic... ..ave tlieir originals ii, th- HurUs J'roqrc^s. It was 
l-ieldnig, too, who sai.l that tho Eara.jcd J/«.v,Viaa\vas “cuou;:h 
- ’uaji deaf to h.^k {Votj'Kjc to LUm, 1755, p. 50). 
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no importance j but lie described him as “ a broken 
Wit,” who had sought notoriety “by raking the Chan- 
nel” {U Kennel), and “pelting his Superiors.” He 
accused him, with a scandalised gravity that is as edify- 
ing as Chesterfield’s irony, of attacking “Religion, 
Laws, Government, Priests, Judges, and Ministers.” 
He called him, either in allusion to his stature, or 
his pseudon 3 'm in the Champim, a -Herculean Satyrist,” 
a “ Drawcansir in Wit”— “who, to make his Poetical 
Fame immortal, like another Erostratus, set Fire to 
his Sta'^e, by writing up to an Act of Parliament to 
demolish it. I shall not,” he continues, “give the 
particular Strokes of his Ingenuity a Chance to be re- 
membered, by reciting them; it may be enough to say. 
in general Terms, they were so openly flagrant, that the 
Wisdom of the Legislature thought it high time, to take 


a proper Notice of them. 

Fieldin" was not the man to leave such a challenge 
unanswered. In the Champon for April 22, IHO, and 
two subsequent papers, he replied with a slashing enti- 
cism of the Apohg,j, in which, after demonstrating that 
it must he rvritteu in English because it was written 
in no other language, he gravely proceeds to point out 
examples of the author’s superionty to grammar and 
learniiig-and in general, subjects its pretentious and 
slip-shod style to a minute and highly dctiimen a 
examination. In a further paper he returns to the 
char-m by a mock trial of one “Col. Apot. (i.e. Colley 
Apolm), arraigning him for that, “ not having the Fear 
of Grammar before his Eyes," he had committed an 
unpardonable assault upon his mother-toii^ie. Fie 


ing 


jaraoimuiu aoc***^v -r — ^ , 

's knowledge of legal forms and phraseology enabled 
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him to make a happy parody of court procedure, and 
Mr. Lawrence says that this particular “ jm d! esprit ob- 
tained great celebrity.” But the happiest stroke in the 
controversy — as it seems to us — is one which escaped 
Mr. Lawrence, and occurs in the paper already referred 
to, where Charon and Mercury are shown denuding the 
luckless passengers by the St}^ of their surplus impedi- 
meiUa. Among the rest, approaches “ an elderly Gen- 
tleman with a Piece of wither’d Laurel on his head.” 
From a little book, which he is discovered (when 
stripped) to have bound close to his heart, and which 
bears the title of Love in a Riddle — an unsuccessful 
pastoral produced by Cibber at Drury Lane in 1729 — 
it is clear that this personage is intended for none other 
than the Apologist, who, after many entreaties, is finally 
compelled to part with his treasure. “ I was surprized,” 
continues Fielding, “ to see him pass Examination \vith 
his Laurel on, and was assured by the Standers by, that 
Memmj would have taken it off, if he had seen it” 

These attacks in the Cluimpioii do not appear to have 
received any direct response from Cibber. But they 
were reprinted in a rambling production issued from 
“Curll’s chaste press” in 1740, and entitled the Tryal 
of Colley Cihher, Comedmn, &c. At the end of this there 
is a short address to “Me Sclf^iubh'd Captain Hercules 
Vinegar, alias Buffoon,” to the effect that “the malevolent 
Flings exhibited by him and his Man Ralphf have been 
faithfully reproduced. Then comes the following curious 
and not very intelligible “ Advertisement ; 

“ If the Ingenious Hmry FielUng Esq.; (Son of the Hon.- 
Lieiit nera FxeUmg, who upon his Eettu-n from his 
'iij,\els eiiteixid himself of the Temple in order to study the 
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Law and married one of the pretty Miss Cradoch of 
will’oicH himself tlie Author of 18 stran«'c Thing's called 
Tragical ComaHes and Comical Tragedies, lately advertised by 
J l^atts of n^ild-Courf, Printer, he shall be mentioned in 
Capitals in the Third Edition of Mr. Cibber’s ii/e, and like- 
wise be placed among the Poetce minores Dramalici of tlm 
Present Age: Then will both his ^^ame and U Tilings be 
remembered m Record in the immortal Poetical Register 

written by Mr* Giles Jacob. 


The “poetical register” indicated was the book of 
that name, containing the Lives and CImuderisIks of 
the English Dramatic Poeis, which Mr. Giles ^ Jacob, an 
industrious literary hack, had issued in 1723. Mr. 
Lawrence is probably right in his supposition, based upon 
the foregoing advertisement, that Fielding “ had openly 
expressed resentment at being described by Cibber as ‘a 
broken wit,’ without being mentioned by name. Ho 
never seems to have whoUy forgotten his animosity to 
the actor, to whom there are frequent referents in 
Joseph Andrews: and, as late as 1749, he is still foun, 
harpin" on “ the withered laurel " in a letter to Lyttcl- 
torn Even in his last work, tho Vogage to Lisbon, Cibber s 
name is mentioned. The origin of this protracted feud 
is obscure ; but, apart from want of sympathy, it must 
probably bo sought for in some early misiindorstandiiig 
between tho two in their capacities of manager and 
author. As regards Theopliihis Cibber, his desertion 

of Highmore was sufficient reason for the 
upon him in the Autlwds Farce and elsewhere. With 
Mrs. Charke, the Laureate’s intractable and eccentric 
daughter. Fielding was naturaUy on better terma She 
was, as already stated, a member of tho Great Mogu 
Company, and it is worth noting that some of the sar- 
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casms in Pasquin against her father were put into the 
mouth of Lord Place, whose part was taken by this un- 
dutiful child. All things considered, both in this con- 
troversy and the later one with Pope, Cibber did not 
come ofif worst. His few hits were personal and un- 
scrupulous, and they were probably far more deadly 
in their effects than any of the ironical attacks which 
his adversaries, on their part, directed against his poeti- 
cal ineptitude or halting “ parts of speech.” Despite his 
superlative coxcombry and egotism, he was, moreover, a 
man of no mean abilities. His Careless Husband is a far 
better acting play than any of Fielding’s, and his Apology^ 
which even Johnson allowed to be “well-done,” is valu- 
able in many respects, especially for its account of the 
contemporary stage. In describing an actor or actress 
ho had few equals — witness his skilful portrait of Nokes, 
and his admirably graphic vignette of Mrs. Verbruggen 
as that “finish’d Impertinent,” Melantha, in Dryden’s 
Marriage k-la-Mode, 

The concluding paper in the collected edition of the 
Champion, published in 1741, is dated June 19, 1740. 
On the day following Fielding was called to the Bar 
by the benchers of the Middle Temple, and (says Mr. 
Lawrence) “chambers were assigned him in Pump Court” 
Simultaneously uuth this, his regular connection with 
journalism appears to have ceased, although from his 
statement in the Preface to the Miscellanies, — that “ as 
long as from June 1741,” he had “desisted from writing 
one Syllable in the Chanpion, or any other public Paper,”* 
—it iiiay perhaps be infen-ed that up to that date he 
contimicil to contribute now and then. This, neverthe- 
less, is by no means clear. His last utterance in the pub- 
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lished volumes is certainly in a sense valedictory, as it 
refers to the position acquired by the Champion, and the 
difficulty experienced in establishing it. Incidental!} , it 
pays a high compliment to Pope, by speaking of “ the 
divine Translation of the Iliad, which he [Fielding] has 
lately rvith no Disadtantape to the Translator comp.vred 
with the Original," the point of tlie sentence so imi.re.ssed 
by its typography, being apparently directed against those 
critics who had condemned Pope’s work without the 
requisite knowledge of Greek. From the tenor of the 
rest of the essay it may, however, he concluded that 
the writer was taking leave of his enterprise ; and, 
according to a note by Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, it 
seems that Mr. Reed of Staple Inn possessed documents 
which showed that Fielding at this juncture, probably 
in anticipation of more lucrative legal duties, surrender^ 
the reins to Ralph. The Champion continued to exist 
for some time longer; indeed, it must be regarded as 
long-lived among the essayists, since the issue iihicli 
contained its well-known criticism on Garrick is ISo. 
4.55, and appeared late in 1742. But as far as cal, be 
ascertained, it never again obtained the honours of a 

* Although, after ho was called to the Bar, Fielding 
practically” relinquished periodical literature, he docs 
not seem to have entirely desisted from rvnting. In 

Sylvanus Urban’s Register of Books, '''‘“"S 

January 1741, is advertised the poem Of frne G.eat- 
ness afierwards included in the Mis«llames; and the 
same authority announces the Vernonmd, an anonymous 
burlesque Epic prompted by Admiral Vernons popular 
expedition against Porto Bello in 1739, with six Ships 
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only.” That Fielding was the author of the latter is 
sufficiently proved by his order to Mr. Nourse (printed 
in Roscoe’s edition), to deliver fifty copies to Mr Chappel. 
Another sixpenny pamphlet, entitled TU Oppositim^ a 
Vision^ issued in December of the same year, is enu- 
merated by him, in the Preface to the MiscellanieSf 
among the few works he had published “since the 
End of June 1741;” and, provided it can be placed 
before this date, he may be credited with a political 
sermon called the Crisis (1741), which is ascribed to him 
upon the authority of a writer in Nichols’s Anecdotes. He 
may also, before “the End of June 1741,” have written 
other things; but it is clear from his Caveat in the 
above-mentioned “ Preface,” together with his complaint 
that “ he had been very unjustly censured, as well on 
account of what he had not writ, as for what he had,” 
that much more has been laid to his charge than he ever 
deserved. Among ascriptions of this kind may be 
mentioned the curious Apology far the Life of Mr. The* 
Cibhet', Comedian, 1740, which is described on its title-page 
^ a proper sequel to the autobiography of the Laureate, 
in whose “style and manner” it is said to be written. 
But, although this performance is evidently the work of 
some one well acquainted with the dramatic annals of 
the day, it is more than doubtful whether Fielding had 
any hand or part in it Indeed, his own statement that 
“he never was, nor would be the Author of anonymous 
Scandal [the italics are ours] on the private History or 

Family of v Person whatever,” should be regarded as 
conclus’ 

Dimng all this time he seems to have been steadily 
apr , l..-- S3lf to the practice of his profession, if, 
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indeed that n'cary hope deferred whicli forms the usual 
probation of legal preferment can properly be so de- 
scribed As might be anticipated from Ins Salisbury 
connections, he travelled the Western Circuit; and 
according to Hutchins’s Dorset, he assiduously attended 
the Wiltshire sessions. He had many friends among 
his brethren of the Bar. His cousin, Henry Gould, 
who had been called in 1734, and who, like his grand- 
father, ultimately became a Judge, was also a member 
of the Middle Temple ; and he was fannhar with Ch.ailcs 
Pratt afterwards Lord Camden, whom he may have 
known at Eton, but whom ho certainly knew in his bar- 
rister days. It is probable, too, that he was acquainted 
Lord Northington. then Kobcrt Heidey, whose 
name appeam as a subscriber to the J7i.«//,.i,;c,^ and 
who was once supposed to contend with Kettlchy 
(another subscriber) for the honour o being the ongmd 
of the drunken barrister in Hogarth's U<.l,n 

Conversation, a picture which no doubt 3’ ^ 

sents a good many of the festivals by which Hen y 
Fielding relieved the tedium of composing those MS. foho 
volumet on Crown or Criminal Law, whjdi, af er 
death, reverted to his half-brother, Sir John. But to 
ward^ the close of 1741 he was engaged upon another 
work which has outweighed all his most laborious o en- 
sic efforts, and which will long remain 

This was The History of tU 7; 

ani of his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams, published by 

Andrew Millar in February 1742. 

In the same number, and at the same pag 
Genllemarh Magazine wliich contains the advertisemcin 
of the Verimud, there is a reference to a famous novel 
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which had appeared in November 1740, two months 
earlier, and had already attained an extraordinary- 
popularity. “ Several Encomiums (says Mr. Urban) on 
a Series of Familiar Letters^ publish’d but last month, 
entitled Pamela, or Virtue rewarded, came too late for 
this Magazine, and we believe there will be little Occa- 
sion for inserting them in our next ; because a Second 
Edition will then come out to supply the Demands in 
the Country, it being judged in Town as great a Sign of 
Want of Curiosity not to have read Pamda, as not to have 
seen the French and Italian Dancers.” A second edition 
was in fact published in the following month (February), 
to be speedily succeeded by a third in March and a 
fourth in May. Dr. Sherlock (oddly misprinted by Mrs. 
Barbauld as “Dr. Slocock”) extolled it from the pulpit; 
and -the great Mr. Pope was reported to have gone 
farther and declared that it would “ do more good than 
many volumes of sermons.” Other admirers ranked it 
next to the Bible; clergymen dedicated theological 
treatises to the author ; and “ even at Eanelagh ” — says 
Richardsons biographer — “those who remember the 
publication say, that it was usual for ladies to hold up 
the volumes of Pamela to one another, to shew that they 
had got the book that: every one was talking of.” It is 
perhaps hypercritical to observe that Ranelagh Gardens 
were not opened untU eighteen months after Mr. Riving- 
tons duodecimm first made their appearance; but it 
■will bo gathered from the tone of some of the fore- 
going .■o.->>r.endations that its morality was a strong 
poin . ihe new candidate for Utei-ary fame; and 
its voluminous title-page did indeed proclaim at large 

“Published in order to cultivate the Prin- 
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ciples of Virtue and Religion in the Minds of the Youth 
of Both Sexes.” Its author, Samuel Richardson, was a 
middle-aged London printer, a vegetarian and water- 
drinker, a worth)', domesticated, fussy, and lughly- 
nervous little man. Delighting in female society, and 
accustomed to act as confidant and amanuensis for the 
young women of his acquaintance, it had been sug- 
gested to him by some bookseller friends that he should 
prepare a “ little volume of Letteis, in a common style, 
on such subjects as might be of use to those country 
readers, who were unable to indite for them.selves. 
As Hogarth’s Conversation Pieces grew into his I re- 
gresses, so this project seems to have developed into 
Pamela, or VMve Pewarded. The necessity for some 
connecting link between the letters suggested a stoiy, 
and the story chosen was founded upon the actual ex- 
periences of a young servant girl, who, after victoriously 
resisting all the attempts made by her master to seduce 
her, ultimately obliged him to marry her. It is need css 
to give any account here of the minute und deliber- 
ate way ill which Richardson filled iii this outline. As 
one of his critics, D'Alembert, has unanswerably said- 
“ U mdure est home h imiter, mats non pnsjasju <V ennm 
_aud the author of Pamela has plainly disregarded 
this useful law. On the other baud, the tedium and 
elaboration of his style have tended, ni these ss 
leisurely days, to condemn his work to a licjc 
which it docs not deserve. Few ivriters-lt is a truism 
to say so-have excelled him in minute 
motive, and knowledge of the human heart Abou the 
final morality of his heroine’s long-drai™ de once of her 
chastity it may, however, be permitted to doubt ; and. 
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in contrasting the book ^nth Fielding’s work, it should 
not be forgotten that, irreproachable though it seemed to 
the author's aduiirei-s, good Dr. Watts complained (and 
with reason) of the indelicacy of some of the scenes. 

But, for the moment, wc are more concerned with the 
effect which Pamela produced upon Henry Fielding, 
struggling with the “eternal want of ponce, which vexes 
public men,” ami vaguely hoping for some profitable open- 
ing for powers which had not yet been satisfactorily exer- 
cised. To his robust and masculine genius, never very 
delicately sensitive where the relations of the sexes are 
concerned, the strange conjunction of purity and precau- 
tion in Bichanlson’s heroine was a thing unnatural, and 
a theme for inextinguishable Homeric laughter. That 
Pamela, througli all licr trials, couhl really have cherished 
any affection for her unscrupulous a<lmirer would seem 
to him a sentimental absurdity, ami the unprecedented 
success of the book would sharpen his sense of its 


assailable side. Possibly, t(»o, his acquaintance with 
Picluirdson, whom he knew personally, hut with whom 
lio ctiiild have liad no kitid of syinpath}’, disposed him 
against his work. In any case, tlie idea presently 
oeeurred to I* ielding of depicting a young man in cir- 
cumstances of .similar importunity at the hands of a 
dissolute woman of fashion. He took for his hero 


lamelas bnttlicr, aiul by a malicious stroke of tlie pen 
turned the Jlr. B. of Pmuela into Squire Booby. But 
the process of invention rapidly carried him into paths 
far beyond the more parody of Kicliardsnn, and it is only 
ill the first portion of the book tliat he really remembers 
his intention. After chapter x. the story follows its 
natural cour.se, and there is little or notliing of Lady 
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Booby, or her frustrate amours. Indeed, the author 
does not even pretend to preserve congiuity as regards 
his hero, for, in chapter v., he makes him teU his mistress 
that he has never been in love, while in chapter xl we 
are informed that he had long been attached to the 
charming Fanny. Moreover, in the intervening letters 
which Joseph writes to his sister Pamela, he makes no 
reference to this long-existent attachment, with whic i, 
one would think, she must have been perfectly familiar. 
These discrepancies all point, not so much to negligence 
on the part of the author, as to an unconscious transfer- 
mation of his plan. He no doubt speedily found that 
mere ridicule of Kicliardson was insufficient to sustain 

the interest of any serious effort and f ' ““f 

have been secretly conscious that the ; I amela clia a - 
teristies of his hero were artist ica ly -reconcilab e 

the personal bravery and cudgel-p ayng “ 
which he had endowed him. Add to Uns that 

immortal Mrs. Slipslop and Parson Ato - h 
latter especially-had begun to acquire an importance 
with theh creator for which the initial scheme had by no 
means provided ; and he finally seems to have disre- 
garded his design, only returning to it in Ins last cl jtcrs 
fn order to close his work with some appearance of co 
aistcncy. The ffis/eiy »/ Joseph Arnhem it has ^ been 

said nii"ht well have dispensed with La. y Boo j a 
nether and yet, without her, not only this book, hut 
Wol and Amelia also, would probably have been 
lost to us. The accident which prompted three such 

masterpieces cannot be honestly regretted. 

It L not without reason that Fielding added promi- 

..ei!a; to his title-page the name of Mr. Abraham Adams. 
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If he is not the real hero of the book, he is undoubtedly 
the character whose fortunes the reader follows with the 
closest interest Whether he is smoking bis black and 
consolatory pipe in the gallery of the inn, or losing liis way 
while he dreams over a passage of Greek, or groaning 
over the fatuities of the man*of-fashion in Leonora’s story, 
or brandishing his famous crabstick in defence of Fanny, 
he is always the same delightful mixture of benevolence 
and simplicity, of pedantry and credulity and ignorance 
of the wurkL lie is “ compact,” to use Shakespeare’s 
word, of tlie oddest contradictions, — the most diverting 
eccentricities. He has Aristotle’s Politics at liis fingers’ 
ends, but he knows nothing of the daily G(i:clfeers ; he 
is perfectly familiar with the Pillars of Hercules, but 
he has never even heard of the Levant. He travels to 
London to sell a collection of sermons which he has for- 
gotten to carry with him, and in a moment of excitement 


ho tosses into the fire the copy of ^-Esrh^lus whicli it has 
cost him years to transcribe, lie gives irreproachable 
advice to Joseph on fortitude and resignation, but ho 
is overwhelmed with grief when his child is reported to 
be drowned. When he sjK'uks upon faitli and works, 


on marriage, on school discipline, he is w’cighty and 
sensible; but he falls an easy victim to the plausible 
luofessions of every rogue he meets, and is willing to 
belie^'o^ in the principles of Mr. Peter Pounce, or the 
limnanity of Parson Trulliber. Nut all the discipline 
01 } ug’s blood and cudgels and cold water to which he is 


j cted can deprive him of his native dignity; and 
he stands before us in the short great-coat under 
winch his ragged cassock is continually making its 
a]ipearancc, with his old wig and battered hat, a clerg}^- 
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man whose social position is scarcely above that of a 
footman, and who supports a wife and six children upon 
a cure of twenty-three pounds a year, which his out- 
spoken honesty is continually jeopardising, he is a far 
finer figure than Pamela in her coach-and-six, or 
Bellarmine in his cinnamon velvet If not, as hr. 
Lawi-ence says, with exaggerated enthusiasm, “the 
-rrandest delineation of a pattern-priest which the world 
has yet seen,” he is assuredly a noble example of primi- 
tive goodness and practical Christianity. It is certani- 
as Mr. Forster and Mr. Kcightley have pointed ou^ 
that Goldsmith borrowed some of his characteristics for 
Dr Primrose, and it has been suggested that Sterne re- 
membered him in more than one page of Tnslram Slum, I}. 

Next to Parson Adams, perhaps the best character in 
Ja^ph ^«d«u.s-though of an entirely different type 
is Lady Booby's “ Waiting-Gentlewoman, the excellent 
Mrs. Slipslop. Her sensitive dignity, her easy changes 
from servility to insolence, her sensuality, her 
distorted vocabulary, which Sheridan borrowed for Mis 
Malaprop, and Dickens modified for Mrs. Gamp a 
aU peculiarities which make up a personification of the 
nchest humour and the most life-like reality. Mr. Peter 

in that remarkable dialogue which IS said to be bet 

worth reading than all the Works of CoUcn CMer, and 
in which charity is defined as consisting rather m a dis- 
position to relieve distress than in an actual act of lelie 
Parson Trulliber with his hogs, his greediness and Ins 
wim^gness to prove his Christianity by fisticuffs; 
shreirish Mrs. Tow-wouse with her scold s tongue and 
her erring but perfectly subjugated husband,-these 
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again are portraits finished with admirable spirit and 
fidelity. Andrews himself, and his blushing sweetheart, 
do not lend themselves so readily to humorous art. 
Nevertheless the former, when freed from the wiles of 
Lady Booby, is by no means a despicable hero, and 
Fanny is a sufficiently fi-esh and blooming heroine. The 
charactei-s of Pamela and Mr. Booby are fairly preserved 
from the pages of their original inventor. But when 
Fielding makes Parson Adams rebuke the pair for 
laughing in church at Joseph’s wedding, and puts into 
the lady’s mouth a sententious little speech upon her 
altered position in life, he is adding some ironical touches 
which Richardson would certainly have omitted. 

No selection of personages, however, even of the 
most detailed and particular description, can convey any 
real impression of the mingled irony and insight, the 
wit and satire, the genial but j)erfectly remorseless re- 
velation of human springs of action, which distinguish 
scene after scene of tlie book. Nothing, for example, 
can be more admirable than the different manifestations 
of meanness wliich take place among the travellers of 
the stage-coach, in the oft-quoted chapter where Joseph, 
having been .obbed of everything, lies naked and bleed- 
ing in the ditch. There is Miss Grave-airs, who protests 
against the indecency of his entering the vehicle, but 
like a certain lady in the Rake's Progress, holds the sticks 
of her fan before her face while he does so, and who is 
afterwards found to be carrying Nantes under the guise 
cf Hungary-water ; there is the lawyer who advises that 
the V, •’ ided man shall be taken in, not from any 
hnni.. .0 motive, hut because he is afraid of being in- 
vc. . • ,1 in legal proceedings if they leave him to his fate; 
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there is the wit who seizes the occasion for a burst of 
facetious dovtle-enlendres, chieHy designed for the dis- 
comfiture of the prude ; and, lastly, there is the coachman, 
whose only concern is the shilling for his fare, and who 
refuses to lend either of the useless greatcoats he is 
sitting upon, lest “ they should be made bloody,” leaving 
the shivering suppliant to he clothed by the generosity 
of the postilion (“a Lad,” says Fielding with a fine touch 
of satire, “ who hath been since transported for robbing 
a Hen-roost ”). This worthy fellow accordingly strips 
off his only outer garment, “ at the same time swearing 
a great Oath,” for which he is duly rebuked by the 
passengers, “ that he would rather ride in his Shirt all 
his Life, than sufi-er a Fellow-Creature to lie in so 
miserable a Condition.” Then there are the admirable 
scenes which succeed Joseph’s admission into the inn ; 
the discussion between the bookseller and the two 
parsons as to the publication of Adams’s sermons winch 
the “ Clergy would be certain to cry down, because 
Ihey inculcate good works against faith ; the de ate 
befL the justice as to the manuscript of ^schylus 
which is mistaken for one of the Fathers ; and the pleasant 
discourse between the poet and the player which, be- 
einning by compliments, bids fair to end in blows. 
Nor are the stories of Leonora and Mr. Wilson withou 
their interest They intemipt the straggling narrate 
far less than tho Man of the Hill interrupts Im 
Jon», and they afford an opportunity for varying the epic 
of the highway by pictures of polite society ^ 

not othenrise be introduced. There can be little doubt, 
too that some of Mr. Wilson’s town cxpenenccs were 
the reflection of the author’s own career; while the chaiac- 

G 
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teristics of Leonora’s lover Horatio, — who was “ a young 
Gentleman of a good Family, bred to the Law,” and re- 
cently called to the Bar, whose “ Face and Person were 
such as the Generality allowed handsome : but ho had 
a Dignity in his Air very rarely to be seen,” and who 
“had Wit and Humour, with an Inclination to Satire, 
which he indulged rather too much ’’—read almost like 
a comi)limentary description of Fielding himselt 

Like Hogarth, in that famous drinking scene to 
which reference has already been made, Fielding was 
careful to disclaim any personal portraiture in Joseph 
Andrews. In the opening chapter of Book iiL he 
declares “ once for all that ho describes not Men, but 
Manners ; not an Individual, but a Species,” although 
ho admits that his characters are “taken from Life.” 
In his “Preface,” he reiterates this profession, adding 
that in copying from nature, he has “ used the utmost 
Care to obscure the Persons by such different Circum- 
stances, Degi-ecs, and Colours, that it will be impossible 
to guess at them with any degree of certainty.” Never- 
theless— as in Hogarth’s case— neither his protests nor 
his skill have prevented some of those identihcations 
which are so seductive to the curious ; and it is gen- 
erally believed, — indeed, it was expressly stated by 
Bichardson and others,— that the prototype of Parson 
Adams was a friend of Fielding, the Eeverend WUliam 
Young. Like Adams, he was a scholar and devoted to 
.dLschylus; he resembled him, too, in his trick of snap- 
piiig his fingers, and his habitual absence of mind. Of 
this latter pcculiiirity it is related that on one occasion, 
when a chai>lain in Marlborough’s ware, he strolled 
ahstracteiUy into the enemy’s lines with his beloved 
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AUschjlus in his hand. His peaceable intentions were so 
unmistakable that he was instantly released, and politely 
directed to his regiment. Once, too, it is said, on being 
charged by a gentleman with sitting for the portrait of 
Adams, he offered to knock the speaker do^\^l, thereby 
supplying additional proof of the truth of the allegation. 
He died in August 1757, and is buried in the Chapel of 
Chelsea Hospital. The obituary notice in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine describes him as “late of Gillingham, 
Dorsetshire,” which would make him a neighbour of the 
novelist.^ Another tradition connects Mr. Peter Pounce 
with the scrivener and usurer Peter Walter, whom Pope 
had satirised, and whom Hogarth is thought to have intro- 
duced into Plate i. of Marriage a-lorMode, His sister lived 
at Salisbury ; and he himself had an estate at Stalbridgo 
Park, w'hich was close to East Stoim. From references 
to Walter in the Champion for May 31, 1740, as well as 
in the Essaij on Conversation, it is clear that Fielding 
knew him personally, and disliked him. He maj', in- 
deed, have been among those county magnates who.se 
criticism was so objectionable to Captain Booth during 
his brief residence in Dorsetshire. Parson Trulliber, 
also, according to Murphy, was Fielding’s first tutor 
—Mr. Oliver of Motcombe. But his widow denied 
the resemblance ; and it is hard to believe that this 
portrait is not overcharged. In all these cases, how- 
ever, there is no reason for supposing that Fielding 
may not have thoroughly believed in the sincerity 
of his attempts to avoid the exact reproduction of 
actual persons, although, rightly or wrongly, his present- 

1 Lord Tburlow was accustomed to find a later likeness to Field- 
ing’s hero in bis proU'j^f the poet Crabbe. 
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ments were speedily identified. With ordinary people 
it is by salient characteristics that a likeness is estab- 
lished; and no variation of detail, however skilful, greatly 
affects this result. In our own days we have seen 
that, in spite of both authors, the public declined to 
believe that the Harold Skirapole of Charles Dickens, 
and George Eliot’s Dinah Morris, were not perfectly 
recognisable copies of living originals. 

Upon its title-page, Joseph Andrews is declared to bo 
“ written in Imitation of the Manner of Cervantes,” and 
there is no doubt that, in addition to being subjected to 
an unreasonable amount of ill-usage, Parson Adams 
has manifest afiSnities with Don Quixote. Scott, how- 
ever, seems to have thought that Scarron’s Roimn 
Comique was the real model, so far as mock-heroic 
was concerned ; but he must have forgotten that Field- 
ing was already the author of Tom Thumb, and that 
Swift had written the Battle of the Books. Resemblances 
—not of much moment— have also been traced to the 
Papan Parvenu and the Sistoire de Marianne of Mari- 
vaux. With both these books Fielding was familiar ; in 
fact, he expressly mentions them, as well as the B^man 
Comiqxie, in the course of his story, and they doubtless 
exercised more or less influence upon his plan. But in 
the Preface, from which we have already quoted, he 
describes that plan; and this, because it is something 
definite, is more interesting than any speculation as to 
his determining models. After marking the division of 
the Epic, like the Drama, into Tragedy and Comedy, he 
points out that it may exist in prose as well as verse, 
and he proceeds to explain that what he has attempted 
m Joseph Andrews is “a comic Epic-Poem in Prose,” 
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differing from serious romance in its substitution of a 
light and ridiculous” fable fora “grave and solemn” 
one, of inferior characters for those of superior rank, and 
of ludicrous for sublime sentiments. Sometimes in the 
diction he has admitted bui'lesque, but never in the 
sentiments and characters, where, he contends, it would 
be out of place. He further defines the only source of 
the ridiculous to be affectation, of which the chief 
causes are vanity and hypocrisy. AVhether this scheme 
was an after-thought it is difficult to say ; but it is 
certainly necessary to a proper understanding of the 
author’s method — a method which was to find so 
many imitators. Another passage in the Preface is 
worthy of remark. With reference to the pictures of 
vice which the book contains, he observes : “ First, That 
it is very difficult to pursue a Series of human Actions, 
and keep clear from them. Secondly, That the Vices to 
bo found here [i.e. in Joseph Andrews] are rather the 
accidental Consequences of some human Frailty, or 
Foible, than Causes habitually existing in the ^ Mind. 
Thirdly, That they are never set forth as the Objects of 
Ridicule but Detestation. Fourthly, That they are never 
the principal Figure at the Time on the Scene ; and, 
lastly, they never produce the intended Evil.” In read- 
ing some pages of Fielding it is not always easy to see 
thit he has strictly adhered to these principles ; but it 
is well to recall them occasionally, as constituting at all 

events the code that he desired to follow. 

Although the popularity of Fielding’s first novel was 

considerable, it did not, to judge by the number of 
editions, at once equal the popularity of the book by 
which it was suggested. Pamela, as we have seen. 
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speedily ran through four editions; but it was six 
months before Jliilai* published the second and revised 
edition of Joseph Andrews; and the third did not 
appear until more than a year after the date of first 
publication. With Richardson, as might be expected, 
it was never popular at all, and to a great extent it 
is possible to sympathise with his annoyance. The 
daughter of his brain, whom^ he had piloted through so 
many troubles, had grown to him more real than the 
daughters of his body, and to see her at the height of her 
fame made contemptible by what in one of his letters he 
terms “ a lewd and ungenerous engraftment,” must have 
been a sore trial to his absorbed and self-conscious 
nature, and one which not all the consolations of his 
consistory of feminine flatterers — *‘my ladies,” as the 
little man called them— could wholly alleviate. But it 
must bo admitted that his subsequent attitude was 
neither judicious nor dignified. He pursued Fielding 
henceforth with steady depreciation, caught eagerly at 
any scandal respecting him, professed himself unable 
to perceive his genius, deplored his “ lowness,” and 
comforted himself by reflecting that, if he pleased at 
all, it was because he had learned the art from Pamela. 
Of Fielding’s other contemporaiy critics, one only need 
be mentioned here, more on account of his literary 
eminence than of the special felicity of his judgment. 
“I have myself,” writes Gray to West, “upon your 
recommendation, been reading Joseph Andrews. The 
incidents are ill laid and without invention ; but the 
characters have a great deal of natiue, which always 
pleLses even in her lowest shapes. Parson Adams is 
perfectly well ; so is Mrs. Slipslop, and the story of 
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Wilson ; and throughout he [the author'] shews himself 
well read in Stage-Coaches. Coimtry Squires, Inns, and 
Inns of Court. His reflections upon high people and 
low people, and misses and masters, are very good. 
However the exaltedness of some minds (or rather as I 
shrewdly suspect their insipidity and want of feeling or 
observation) may make them insensible to these light 
things, (I mean such as characterise and paint nature) 
yet surely they are as weighty and much more useful 
than your grave discourses upon the mind, the passions, 
and what not.” And thereupon follows that fantastic 
utterance concerning the romances of MM. Marivaux 
and Cr6billon fih, which has disconcerted so many of 
Gray’s admirers. We suspect that any reader who should 
nowadays contrast the sickly and sordid intrigue of the 
Paman Parvenu with the healthy animalism of Joseph 
Andrews would greatly prefer the latter. \et Grays 
verdict, though cold, is not imdiscriminating, and is pei- 
haps as much as one could expect from Ins cloistered 


and fastidious taste. 

Various anecdotes, all more or less apocrypl.al, have 
been related respecting the first appearance of Jo^^h 
Andrews, and tho sum paid to the author for the cop) - 
right. A reference to the original assignment now in 
the Forster Library at South Kensington, dclnntc y 
settles the latter point. The amount in ‘‘lawful Money 
of Great Britain,” received by “ Henry Fielding, l.s . 
fi-om “Andrew Millar of St. Clement's Danes in he 
Strand,” was £183 : 1 Is. In this document, as in the 
order to Noiirse of which a/ci«iiin/e is given by Koscoe, 
both the author's name and signature are 
the old-fashioned double f, and he calls himself Field- 
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ing ” and not “ Feilding,” like the rest of the Denbigh 
family. If we may trust an anecdote given by Kippis, 
Lord Denbigh once asked his kinsman the reason of 
this difference. “ I cannot tell, my lord,” returned the 
povelist, “unless it be that my branch of the family 
was the first that learned to spell” 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE MISCELLANIES — JONATHAN WILD. 

In March 1742, according to an article in the Genih- 
maiCs Magazine, attributed to Samuel Johnson, “the 
most popular Topic of Conversation’* was the Ac^nt of 
the Conduct of the Dowager Dutchess of Marlborough, from 
her first coming to Court, to tlw Year 1710 , which, wit 
the help of Hooke of the lioman History, the “ ternblo 
old Sarah ” had just put forth. Among the little cloud 
of Saral^Jds and Old Wived Tales evoked by this 
production, was a Vindicaiion of her Grace by Fielding, 
specially prompted, as appears from the title-page by 
the “late scurrilous Pamphlet” of a “noble Author. 
If this were not acknowledged to be from Fielding s pen 
in the Preface to the Miscellanies (in which collection, 
however, it is not reprinted), its authorship would be 
sufficiently proved by its being included with Mm Uey 
in Town in the assignment to Andrew Millar referred to 
at the close of the preceding chapter. The price Millar 
paid for it was £5 : 5s., or exactly half that of tlm farce. 
But it is only reasonable to assume that the Duchess 
herself (who is said to have given Hooke £5000 for his 
help) also rewarded her champion. Whether Fielding s 
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fidmiration for the “glorious Woman” in whoso cause 
he had drawn his pen was genuine, or whether — to 
use Johnson’s convenient euphemism concerning Hooke 
— “ he was acting only ministerially,” are matters for 
speculation. His father, however, had served under the 
Duke, and there may have been a traditional attachment 
to tlie Churchills on the part of his family. It has even 
been ingeniously suggested that Sarah Fielding was her 
draco’s god-child but as her mother’s name was also 
Sarah, no importance can be attached to the suggestion. 

Miss Lvi'H in Tuun, as its sub-title explains, was a 
sequel to the Jln/in Unmask'd, and was produced at 
Drury Lane in !May 1742. As already stated in chapter 
ii., Fielding’s part in it was small. It is a lively but 
not very creditable trifle, which turns upon certain 
cqui\ ocal London experiences of the Miss Lucy of 
the earlier piece ; and it seems to have been chiefly 
intended to afford an opportunity for some clover imi- 
tation of the reigning Italian singers by Mrs. CHvc and 
the famous tenor Beard. Horace AValpole, who refers to 
it in a letter to Mann, between an account of the open- 
ing of Kanelagh and an anecdote of ]\Irs. Bracegirdle, 
calls it “ a little simple farce,” and says that “ ]\Irs. Clive 
mimics the Muscovita admirably, and Beard Araorovoli 
tolerably.” l^lr. Walpole detested the ^Muscovita, and 
atlored Amorevoli, which perhaps accounts for the 
nice discrimination shown in his praise. One of the 
other characters, Mr. Zorobahcl, a Jew, was taken by 
Maclvlin, and from another, ^Irs. Haycock (afterwards 
changed to Mrs. Midnight), Foote is supposed to have 

^ it/ r. qf fiurah, Ihichcss of Mtirlhorough, etc., by Mrs. 
i^. T. Th. ui.oii, 1S.39. 
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borrowed Mother Cole in The Minor. A third char- 
acter, Lord Bawble, was considered to reflect upon 
“a particular person of quality," and the piece was 
speedily forbidden by the Lord Chamberlain, although 
it appears to have been acted a few months later 
without opposition. One of the results of the prohibi- 
tion, according to Mr. Lawrence, was a LeHer to a 
NohU Lord (the Lord Chamberlain) . . . oernmned hy a 
liepresentation ...of a Farce called Miss Lucy in Toten.'^ 
This, in spite of the Caveat in the Preface to the 
Miscellanies, he ascribes to Fielding, and styles it “ a 
sharp expostulation ... in which lie [Fielding] dis- 
avowed any idea of a personal attack." But Mr. 
Lawence must plainly have been misinfonned on the 
subject, for the pamphlet bears little sign of Fielding s 
land As far as it is intelligible, it is rather against 
Miss Lucy than for her. and it makes no reference to 
Lord Bawblc’s original. The name of this injuied 
patrician seems indeed never to have transpired ; bu 
he could scarcely have been in any sense a plienomenal 

member of the Georgian aristocracy. 

In the same month that Miss Lucy in Toicn appeared 

at Drury Lane. Millar published it in book form. In 
the following June, T. Wnller of the Toini.lc-Cb.sters 
issued the first of a contemplated series of translations 
from Aristophanes by Henry Fielding, Fsq., and the 
Rev. William Young who sat for Parson Adams. 
The play chosen was Plutus, the God of Lo-hes, and a 
notice upon the original cover stated that, iiccordiiig to 
the reception it met with from the public, it would h 
followed hy the otliem. It must be p^snmed tPa 
» the distressed, and at present, declining State of 
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Leaining ” to which the authors referred in their dedica- 
tion to Lord Talbot, was not a mere form of speech, 
for the enterprise does not seem to have met with suffi- 
cient encouragement to justify its continuance, and this 
special rendering has long since been supplanted by 
the more modern versions of Mitchell, Frere, and others. 
Whether Fielding took any large share in it is not now 
discernible. It is most likely, how'cver, that the bulk 
of the work was Young’s, and that his colleague did 
little more than furnish the Preface, which is partly 
written in the first person, and betrays its origin by a 
sudden and not very relevant attack upon the “ pretty, 
dapper, brisk, smart, pert Dialogue ” of Modern Comedy 
into which the “ infinite Wit ” of Wycherley had de- 
generated under Cibber. It also contains a compliment 
to the numbers of the “ inimitable Author ” of the 
Essay on Man. 

This is the second compliment •which Fielding had 
paid to Pope within a brief period, the first having been 
that in the Champion respecting the translation of the 
Hiiul What his e.xact relations with the author of 
the Dunciad were, has never been divulged. At first 
they seem to have been rather hostile than friendly. 
Fielding had ridiculed the Pomish Church in the Old 
Debauchees, a course which Pope could scarcely have 
approved ; and he was, moreover, the cousin of Lady 
Mary, now no longer throned in the Twickenham 
Temple. Pope had commented upon a passage in 
lom Thumb, and Fielding had indirectly referred to 
P. pe in the Coirnt Garden Tra/pdij. When it had 
bi'on reported that Pope liad gone to see Fasquin, 
the statement had been at once contradicted. But 
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Fielding was now, like Pope, against Walpole; and 
Joseph Andrews had been published. It may therefore 
bo that the compliments in Plufus and the Champmi 
were the result of some rapprochement between the two. 
It is, nevertheless, curious that, at this very time, an 
attempt appears to have been made to connect tho 
novelist with the controversy which presently arose out 
of Cibber’s well-known letter to Pope. In August 
1742 , tho month following its publication, among the 
pamphlets to which it gave rise, was announced The 
Cudgel ; (»-, « Crah-tree Lecture. To the Author of the Dun- 
dad. “By Hercules Vinegar, Esq.” This very mediocre 
satire in verse is still to be found at the British Museum ; 
but even if it were not included in Fielding’s general 
disclaimer as to unsigned work, it would be difficult 
to connect it with him. To give but one reason, it 
would make him the ally and adherent of Cibber, - 
which is absurd. In all probability, like another Gnib 
Street squib under the same pscudonjun, it was by Raliffi, 
who had already attacked Pope, and continued to main- 
tain tlie Captain’s character in the Champion long after 
Fielding had ceased to wnte for it. It is even possible 
that Ralph had some share in originating the Vinegar 
family, for it is noticeable that the paper in which 
they are first introduced bears no initials. In this case 
he would consider himself free to adopt the name how- 
ever disadvantageous that course might be to Fielding s 
reputation. And it is clear that, whatever their rela- 
tions had been in the past, they were for the time on 
opposite sides in politics, since while Yielding had been 
.-indicating the Duchess of Marlborougli, Ralph had 

been writing against her. 
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These, however, are minor questions, the discussion of 
which would lead too far from the main narrative of 
Fielding’s life. In the same letter in which Walpole had 
referred to in he had spoken of the 

success uf a new player at Goodman’s Fields, after whom 
all the town, in Gray’s phrase, was “horn-mad;” but 
in wliose acting 'Sir. Waljxde, witli a critical distrust 
of novelty, saw nothing particularly wonderful. This 
was David Garrick He had been admitted a student 


of Lincoln’s Inn a year before Fielding entered the 
Middle Temple, had afterwards turned wine-merchant, 
and was now delighting London by his versatility in 
coined}', tragedy, and farce. One of his earliest theat- 
rical exploits, according to Sir John Hawkins, had been 
a private n'presentation of Fielding’s Mock-JJo'iar, in a 
room over the St. Jolm’s Gate, Clerkcnwell, so long 
familiar to subscribers of Genllcnuiu's ; Ins 

fellow-actors being Cave’s journeymen printers, and 
his audience Cave, Johnson, and a few friends. After 
this he appears to have ma<le the acquaintance of 
Fielding ; ami lute in 1712, applied to him to know if he 
liad “ an\’ Flay by liim,” as “ he was desirous of a{>pcar- 
ing in a now Fart.” As a matter of fact Fielding had 
two plays Ity him — the M'ln (a title subse- 

(lucntly used by Goldsmith), and a piece called The 
Jl'i’ihUiuj D'li/. Tlie former was almost finished : the latter 
was an earlv work, bcitui indeed “ the third Dramatic 
Ferformance he ever attempted.” Tlio necessary ur- 
l aimcmonts haviiifr been made with ^Ir. Fleetwood, the 
mar .>a of Lhurv Lane, Fieldini' set to work to com- 
l>le the Man, wliich lie considered the 

better of the two. Wlien lie had done so, he came to 
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the conclusion that it required more attention than he 
could give it ; and moreover, that the part allotted to 
Garrick, although it satisfied the actor, was scarcely 
important enough. He accordingly reverted to the 
Wedding Day, the central character, of whicli had been 
intended for Wilks. It had many faults which none 
saw more clearly than the author himself, hut he hoped 
that Garrick’s energy and predige would triumphantly 
surmount all obstacles. He hoped, as well, to improve 
it by revision. The dangerous illness of his wife, how- 
ever, made it impossible for him to execute his task; and, 
as he was pressed for money, the Wedding Day was 
produced on the 17th of February 1743, apparently much 
as it had been first written some dozen years before. 
As mi"ht lie anticipated, it was not a success. The char- 
acter oi Millamour is one which it is hard to believe that 
even Garrick could have made attractive, and though 
others of tlie parts were entrusted to Mrs. Woflington, 
Mrs. Pritchard, and Macklin, it was acted but six nights. 
The author’s gains were under £50. In the Preface 
to the Miscellanies, from which most of the foregoing 
account is taken, Fielding, as usual, refem its failure to 
other causes than its inherent defects. Kumours, he 
says, had been circulated as to its indecency (and in 
truth some of the scenes are more than hazardous) ; but 
it had passed the licenser, and must be supposed to have 
been up to the moral standard of the time. Its unfavour- 
able reception, as Fielding must have known in his heart, 
was due to its artistic shortcomings, and also to the 
fact that a change was taking place in the public taste 
It is in connection with the Wedding Day that one of 
the best-known anecdotes of the author is related. 
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Garrick had begged him to retrench a certain objection- 
able passage. This Fielding, either from indolence or 
unwillingness, declined to do, asserting that if it was 
not good, the audience might find it out. The passage 
was promptly hissed, and Garrick returned to the green- 
room, where the author was solacing himself mth a 
bottle of champagne. “ "WTiat is the matter, Garrick 
said he to the flustered actor ; “ what are they hissing 
nowl” He was informed \sith some heat that they 
had been hissing the very scene lie had been asked 
to withdraw, “and,” added Garrick, “they have so 
frightened me, that I .shall not be able to collect myself 
again the whole night”— “ Oh ! ” answered the author, 
with an oath, “they have found it out, have theyV’ 
This rejoinder is usually quoted as an instance of Field- 
ing s contempt for the intelligence of his audience; but 
nine men in ten, it may be obser\'ed, would have said 
something of the same sort. 

The only other thing which need be referred to in 
connection with this comedy — the la.st of his own 
dramatic works which Fielding ever witnessed upon the 
stage— is Macklin’s doggerel Prologue. Mr. La^n-ence 
attributes tliis to Fielding; but he seems to have over- 
looked the fact that in the Miscellanies it is headed, 

“ // r//and Spoken by Mr. Jlacklin,” which gives it more 
interest as the work of an outsider than if it had been 
a mere laugh l)y the author at himself. Garrick is re- 
presented a.s too busy to speak the prologue ; and Field- 
ing, who has been “drinking to raise his Spirits,” has 
begged ;oklin with his “long, dismal, Mercy-begging 
I'ace,” to go on and apologise. Macklin tlien pretends 
to recognise liim among the audience, and pokes fun at 
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his anxieties, telling him that he had better have 
stuck to “honest Abram Adams” who, “in spight of 
Critics, can make his Readers laugh,” The rvords “ in 
Bpite o{ critics ” indicate another distinction between 
Fielding’s novels and plays, which should have its 
weight in any comparison o£ them. The censors of the 
nit, in the eighteenth century, seem to have exer- 
cised an unusual induence in deciding whether a play 
should succeed or not;' and, from Fielding s frequent 
references to friends and enemies, it would almost seein 
as if he beUeved their suffrages to be more important 
than a good plot and a witty dialogue. On the other 
hand, no coterie of Wits and Templars could kil a 
book like Joseph Andrews. To say nothing o 
opportunities afforded by the novel for 
character -drawing, and greater by-P^y ° 
and description-its reader was an isolated and inde 
pendent judge; and in the long run the difference told 
Lnderfully in favour of the author. Macklm was 

obviously right in recommending Fielding, even in ]o , 

to stick to Parson Adams, and from the familiar pub- 
licity of the advice it may also be inferred not only 
that the opinion was one commonly current, but that 

the novel was unusually popular. Tr,.i,,.„arv 

The }Fedding Day was issued separate y i y 

1743 It must therefore be assumed that the three 
"lies of Miscellanies, by Henry Fielding, Esq n 
"it was reprinted, and to which reference has so 
:ftn been made in these pages, did not appear until 

,;.r 

“Dick’s."— Dramalw.) 

H 
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later.' They were published by subscription; and 
the list, in addition to a large number of aristocratic 
and legal names, contains some of more permanent 
interest Side by side with the Chesterfields and Marl- 
boroughs and Burlingtons and Denbighs, come William 
Pitt and Henry Fox, Esqs., with Dodington and Win- 
nington and Hanbury WiUiama The theatrical world 
is well represented by Garrick and Mrs. Woffington and 
Mrs. Clive. Literature has no names of any eminence 
except that of Young; for Savage and Whitehead, Mallet 
and Benjamin Hoadly, are certainly ignes Pope 

is conspicuous for his absence; so also are Horace Wal- 
pole and Gray, wliile Richardson, of course, is wanting. 
Johnson, as yet only the author of London^ and joume}'- 
nian to Cave, could scarcely be expected in the roll ; and, 
in any case, his friendship for the author of Pamda would 
probably have kept him away. Among some other 
well-known eighteenth century names are those of 
Dodsley and Millar the booksellers, and the famous 
Vauxhall impresario Jonathan Tyers. 

The first volume of the Misedtanies^ besides a lengthy 
Preface, includes the author’s poems, essays On, Con- 
versation, On (he Knowledge of the Characters of Men, 
On Nothing, a squib upon the transactions of the 
Royal Society, a translation from Demosthenes, and 
one or two minor pieces. Much of the biographical 
material contained in the Preface has already been made 
use of, as well as those versos which can be definitely 
dated, or which relate to the author’s love - affaii-s. 
The hitherto unnoticed portions of the volume consist 

' By advertisomont in tlu* Imdon Daily Post and Gcnei-al Jdwr- 
tiscr, they would seem to have been published early iu April 1743. 
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chieay of Epistles, in the orthodox eighteenth cen- 
tury fashion. One— already referred to — is headed 
Of True Ch’eatness ; another, inscribed to the Duke of 
Kichmond, Of Good-^aiure ; while a third is addressed 
to a friend Ou the Choice of a IFife. This last contains 
some sensible lines, but although Eoacoe has managed 
to extract two quotable passages, it is needless to mutate 
him here. These productions show no trace of the 
authentic Fielding. The essays are more remarkable, 
although, like Montaigne’s, they are scarcely dosenbed 
bv their titles. That on Conversation is really a little 
tioatise on good breeding; that on the ClmactcrsJ 
Men a lay sermon against Fielding’s pet antipathy 
-hypocrisy. Nothing can well be wiser, even now, 
than some of the counsels in the former of these 
papers on such themes as the limits of raillery, the 
duties of hospitality, and the choice of subject m genera 
conversation. Nor, however threadbare they may look 
to-day, can the final conclusions be reasonably objected 
to;— “First, That every Pei-son who indulges liis HI- 
nature or Vanity, at the Expense of others ; and in intro- 
ducing Uneasiness, Vexation, and Confusion into Society, 
liowever exalted or high-titled he may he, is thoroughly 
i,l.1„edi” and “Secondly, That whoever, from the 
Goodness of his Disposition or Understanding, endea- 
vours to his utmost to cultivate the Good-huinout and 
Happiness of others, and to contribute to the Ease and 
Comfort of all his Acquaintance, however low in Ban 
Fortune may have placed liim, or however c umsy ho 
may he in his Figure or Demeanour, hath, in the truest 
senL of the Word, a Claim to Good-Breeding One 
fancies that this essay must have been a favourite with 
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the historian of the Booh of Snoha and the creator of 
Major Dobl)in. 

The Charaders of Men is not equal to the Conversation. 
The theme is a wider one ; and the end proposed, — that 
of supplying rules for detecting the real disposition 
through all the social disguises which cloak and envelop 
it, — can scarcely be said to be attained. But there are 
happy touches even in this ; and when the author says 
— “I will venture to affirm, that I have known some of 
the best sort of Men in the Jf'orhl (to use the vulgar Phrase,) 
who would not have scrupled cutting a Friend’s Tliroat ; 
and a FeJIoir u hom no Mon should be seen to speak to, capable 
of the highest Acts of Frieiiclship and Benevolence,” one 
recognises the hand that made the sole good Samaritan 
in Joseph Andrews “a Lad who hath since been transported 
for robl)ing a Hen-roost.” The account of the Terres- 
trial Chrysipus or Guinea, a burlesque on a paper read 
liefore the Loyal Society on the Fresh Water Polyjms, 

3 c 1 c & t'i n g from the fact that it is supposed 
to be written Ijy Petrus Gualtcnis (Peter Walter), wlio 
had an “extraordinary Collection” of them. He died, 
in fact, worth .£.100,000. The only other i)aj)er in tlie 
volume of any value is a short one Of the licmedi/ of 
Ajjtld'wn fvr (he Loss of our Friends, to wliich we shall 
presently return. 


The farce of F'lrijdvr, and the IFeddiwj }\ui, which, 
with .7 Jiiurn':ij from this It orld to (he Acx/, etc., make up 
tl ■ o.iUents of the .second vulurac of the MisreUanies, 
.ia\ .ecu already suflicieiitly discussed. But the Journei/ 
if ves some further notice. It has been sn-'-<'ested 
this curious Luciaiiic protluctiou may have been 
, otnptcd by the vision of Jlercury and Charon in tli^ 
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Champm, though the kind of allegory of which it con- 
sists is common enough with the elder essayists ; and it 
is notable that another book was published in Apnl 1 1 43, 
under the title of Cardinal Flmr,Js Jmrmj to the other 
IForld, which is manifestly suggested by Quevedo. 
Fielding’s Journey, however, is a fragment which the 
author feigns to have found in the garret of a stationer 
in the Strand. Sixteen out of five-and-twenty chapter in 
Book i. are occupied with the transmigrations of Julian 
the Apostate, which are not concluded. Then follows 
another chapter from Book xix., which contains the h s- 
tory of Anna Bolcyn, and the whole breaks off abraptl) . 
Its best portion is imdoubtedly the first ten chapters 
which relate the writer’s progress to Elysium, and afford 
opportunity for many strokes of satire Such are the 
whimsical terror of the spiritual traveller in the sta e- 
coach who hears suddenly that his neighbour Im died 
of smallpox, a disease he had been dreading all his hfe 
and the punishment of lord Scrape, the miser who is 
doomed to dole out money to all comers, and who aftci 
“being purified in the Body of a Hog, is ultimately to 
return to earth again. Nor is the delight of some of 
those who profit by his enforced assistance less keenly 
realised— “I remarked a poetical Spmt in particular, 
:t Ire he would have a hearty Gripe at him i ’ For 

says he, the Rascal not only refused to ‘J 

Works ; but sent back my Letter unansuxrcd, tho I m 
a better Gentleman than himself,’ ” The descrjiiti^s o 
the City of Diseases, the Palace of Death, and the Wheel 
of Fortune from which men draw their chequered lots 
are all unrivalled in their way. But here, always, it 
is in his pictures of human nature that Fielding shmes, 
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and it is this that makes the chapters in which Minos 
is shown adjudicating upon the separate claims of the 
claimants to enter El3'sium the most piquant of all. 
Tlie virtuoso and butterfly hunter, who is repulsed “ with 
great Scorn;” the dramatic author who is admitted (to 
his disgust), not on account of his works, hut because he 
has once lent “ the whole Profits of a Benefit Night to a 
Friend;” the parson who is turned back, while his poor 
parishioners are admitted ; and the trembling wretch 
who has been hanged for a robbery of eighteen-pence, to 
which he had been driven by poverty, but whom the judge 
welcomes cordially because he had been a kind father, 
husband, and son; all these are conceivcl in that humane 
and generous spint which is Fielding’s most engaging 
characteristic. The chapter immediately following, which 
describes the literary and other inhabitants of Elysium, 
is even better. Here is Leonidas, who appears to bo 
only moderately gratified with the honour recently done 
him by Mr. Glover the poet ; here is Homer, to3'ing •with 
Madam Lacier, and profoundly indiflerent as to his lurth- 
place and the continuity of his poems ; here, too, is Shake- 
speare, who, foreseeing future commentators and the “New 
Shakespere Societ3',” declines to enlighten Betterton and 
Booth as to a disputed passage in his works, adding, “ I 
mangel nothing so much as that iMen will gird themselves 
at discovering obscure Beauties in an Author. Certes 
the greatest and most pregnant Beauties are ever the 
plainest and most evidently striking ; and when two 
Meanings of a Passage can in the least ballance our Judge- 
1 mts which to prefer, I hold it matter of unquestionable 
Certainty that neither is worth a farthing.” Then, again, 
ibore arc Addison and Steele, who are described ■with so 
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the passage has been often quoted, there seems to be no 

reason why it should not be quoted once more 

« Virgil then came up to me, with Mr. 

Arm Well, Sir, said he, how many Translations have diese 

-t Vi" ",i— rs*"". 

il ^ AS 

£r£|S?&=A-==.?ss 

out, said, Vick. uTi,'«e \n 

After encountering these and other notah.l.t.es, in- 
cluding Tom Thumb and Livy, the latter of -tom takes 
occasion to commend the ingenious performances of Lady 

erzX . c 

of fiis sclion^®* __ 

> The third volume of the JIfecteirs is -holly occm 

^pied -ith the remarkable work entitled the Hulory^ of ^ 

life of the late Mr. JmalUn Wild the Grcal A^m 

1 Dr Trapp's translation of tbo .SM was published m 1718. . 
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case of tbe Journey from this JFoi'ld to the Next^ it is not 
unlikely that the first germ of this may be found in 
the pages of the Champion, “ Reputation ” — says Field- 
ing in one of the essays in that periodical — “often 
courts those most who regard her the least Actions 
have sometimes been attended with Fame, which were 
undertaken in Defiance of it Jonathan IVyld himself 
had formally years no small Share of it in this King- 
dom,” vThe book now under consideration is the elabo- 
ration of the idea thus casually thrown out Under 
the name of a notorious thief-taker hanged at Tyburn 
in 1725, Fielding has traced the Progress of a Rogue 
to the Gallows, showing by innumerable subtle touches 
that the (so-called) greatness of a \'illain does not 
very materially differ from any other kind of great 
ness, which is equally independent of goodness. This 
continually suggested affinity between the ignoble and 
the pseudo-noble is the text of the book.^ Against 
genuine worth (its author is careful to explain) his satire 
is in no wise directed. He is far from considering 
“ Neicgate as no other than Human Nature with its 
Mask off j but he thinks “we may be excused for sus- 
pecting, that the splendid Palaces of the Great are often 
no other than Newgaie with the Mask on.” Thus Jona-\ 
than Wild the Great is a prolonged satire upon the spuri- 1 
ous eminence in which benevolence, honesty, charity, 
and the like have no part ; or, as Fielding prefers to 
term it, that false or “ Pombast greatness ” which is so 
often mistaken for the “ true Suhlme in Human Nature ^ * 
Greatness and Goodness combined. So thoroughly 
has he explained his intention in the Prefaces to the 
Miscellanies, and to the book itself, that it is difficult to 
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comprehend how Scott could fail to see his di-ift Pos- 
sibly, like some others, he found the subject repugnant 
and painful to his kindly nature. Possibly, too, ho did 
not for this reason, study the book very carefully, for, 
with the episode of Hcartfree under one’s eyes, it is 
not strictly accurate to say (as he does) that it presents 
“a picture of complete vice, vnrehered ly my thny of 
human feeliny^ni never by any accident even deviating 
into virtue.” (li the author’s introduction be borne in 
mind, and if the book be read steadily in the iglit there 
supplied, no one can refrain from admiring tlm e.vtraor- 
dinary skill and concentration with which the plan is 
pursued and the adroitness with which, at every turn, 
the villainy of Wild is approximated to that of those 
securer and more illustrious criminals with whom he is 
so seldom confused. And Fielding has never cairied 
one of his chief and characteristic excellences to so great 

perfection i t he book is 

less irony. To make any extracts from it-still less to 
extracts which should do justice to it, is atas 
” practiLble ; but the edifying discourse between \ iM 
and Count La Kuse in Book i., and the pure comedy of 
thl in Book iv. with the Ordinary of Newgate (who ob- 
ect to wine, but drinks punch because '‘it is no wher 
Loken against in Scripture”), as well as the account o 
Te prison faction between Wild and Johnson,- with its 

1 Some critics at ftis point “PI”” E“'i,c,.fwal'p'>le (litoTc- 

BiKnud m 174-), w e advertisumentlo tlic edlilul* id" 

outtjmiflcaJlAlfiS'c- ■ j „ Application. ” 
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admirable speech of the “ grave Man " against Party, may \ 
all be cited as examples of its style and method. Nor 
should the character of Wild in the last chapter, and 
his famous rules of conduct, be neglected. It must be 
admitted, however, that the book is not calculated to 
suit the nicely-scnsitive in letters ; or, it may be added, 
those readers for whom the evolution of a purely intel- 
lectual conception is either unmeaning or uninteresting. 
Its place in Fielding’s works is imraeiliately after his 
three great novels, and tliis is more by reason of its 
subject than its workmanship, which could hardly be 
excelled. When it was actually composed is doubtful. 
If it may be connected with the already-quoted passage 
in the Champion, it must be placed after March 1740, 
which is the date of the paper ; but, from a reference to 
Peter Pounce in Book ii., it might also be supposed 
to have been written after Joneph Andrews. The Bath 
simile in chapter xiv. Book i., makes it likely that some 
part of it was penned at that place, where, from an epi- 
gram in the Miscellanies “ written Extempore in the Pump 
Koom,” it is clear that Fielding was staying in 1742. 
But, whenever it was completed, wc are inclined to t^ nk 
that it was planne d and begim before Joseph Andrews 
wasj ublishe d, as it is in the highest degree improbable 
that Fielding, always carefully watching the public taste, 
would have followed up that fortimate adventure in a 
new direction by a work so entirely different from it as 
Jonathan JVihl. 


Kcivijalc : Nor ilo I see any Reason for introducing any allegory 
at all ; unless wo will agree that there are, without those Walls, 
some ether Bodies of Mon of worse Morals than those within ; and 
who have, consequently, a Right to change Places with its jirosent 
Iiilial uanta." 
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A second edition of the Miscellanies appeared in the 
same year as the first, namely in 1743. From this date 
until the publication of Tom Jones in 1749, Fielding pro- 
duced no work of signal importance, and his personal 
history for the next few years is exceedingly obscure. 
We are inclined to suspect that this must have been the 
most trying period of his career. His health was shat- 
tered, and he had become a martyr to gout, which seri- 
ously interfered with the active practice of his profession. 
Again, “about this time,” says Murphy vaguely, after 
speaking of the WedJrng Day, he lost his first wife. 
That she was alive in the winter of 1742-3 is clear, for, 
in the Preface to the Miscellani^, he describes himself as 
being then laid up, “mth a favourite Child dying in one 
Bed and my Wife in a Condition very little better, on 
another, attended with other Circumstances, which served 
as vsry proper Decorations to such a Scene, by whic 
Mr. Keightley no doubt rightly supposes him to refer 
to writs and bailiffs. It must also bo assumed that 
Mrs. Fielding was alive when the Preface was written, 
since, in apologising for an apparent delay in publish- 
ing the book, he says the “ real Reason was he 
dangerous Illness of one from whom I draw [the italics 
are ours] all the solid Comfort of my Life. ihere 
is another unmistakable reference to her in one of the 
minor papers in the first volume, viz. that Of the RemeJ;/ 
of Affliction- for the loss of mn Friends. “ I remem er o 
most excellent of Women, and tenderest of Mothers, 
when, after a painful and dangerous Delivery, she was 
told she had a Daughter, answering; Good God! have pro- 
duced a Creature who is to undergo what mre suffer 
Some Years afterwards, I heard the same^ oman, on 
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Death of tliat very Child, then one of the loveliest Crea- 
tures ever seen, comforting herself with reflecting, that 
hn- Chihl could never know what if teas to feel such a Loss as 
she then lamented.'* 'Were it not for the passages already 
quoted from the Preface, it might almost he concluded 
from the tone of the foregoing quotation and the final 
woivls of the paper, which refer to our meeting with those 
we have lost in Heaven, that Mrs, Fielding was already 
dead. But tlie use of the word “draw” in the Pre- 
face affords distinct e^^dence to the contrary. It is 
therefore most prohaMe that she died in the latter part 
of 1743, having hecn long in a declining state of health. 
For a time her husband was inconsolable. “ The forti- 
tude of miiul,” says Murphy, “with which ho met all the 
other calamities of life, deserted him on this most trying 
occasion.” Ilis grief was so vehement “ that his friends 
began to think him in danger of losing his reason,” 

That jng firot in 

Western has already been pointed out, and wo have 
the authority of Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu and 
Richardson for saying that she was a fterwards renro- 
duced i n Amelia. “Amelia,” says the latter, in a letter 
to Ml'S. Donncllan, “even to her noselessness, is again his 
first wife.” Some of her traits, too, are to be detected in 
the Mrs. Wilson ai Jusi'iih Jndreir.^ . But, beyond these 
indications, we hear little about her. Almost all that 
is definitely known is contained in a passage of the 
admirable Intniduetoni Anecdotes contributed by Lady 
L'Uiisa Stuart in 1837 to Lord WharncliflVs eilition of 
Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu's Letters and JForks. This 
account was based upon the recollections of Lady Bute, 
Lady !\Iary’s daughter. 
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“ Only those persons (says Lady Stuart) are mentioned 
here of whom L Jy Bute couUl sreuk from her ou-n recolte- 
or her mother's report. Both had ; 

whose jricture he drew in hi.' Aniilia, 

If luSe ^ 

destroyed the gristle of her nose. n lirimw life for tlu-v 

and she returned his afleetioii ; yet led 1 . PU 

were almost always misendd) ^ ‘ i„,. 

<iuiet and safety. All the world 

p-udence ; if ever to- 

keep him irom in decent lodgings 

morrow. Sometimes they „^;,,..,viTtchedgaiTetwith- 

with tolerable comfort; sometiiii- ppn„.'ing-house3 and 

out necessaries; not to speak P His 

hiding-pl aces where he was occasionally to be 

I That any one could have liute (or 

catastrophe is dilhcult to ^ s^y nothing of the 

Lady Stuart) exaggerated ite i, continually 

factOiat. tl>roughout th^ ,,pi,., 

coinmcndcd-in ^he delightfu l) ^ ^ 

tpveii of her by Mrs. to pieces, there 

first edition of H a., altho o 

is no reference whatcN cr ii-i.ieVeaturc. Moreover, in the look 

positive that it was not an assa ,l(-fcrciice to contemporary 

L we now have it, Fielding, obvious ,l.e was, 

criticism, inserted the folloum. 1 .vhelhcr the 

i,„,eed, a most \itcr add to, than diminish her 

littlo .scar on her -- ‘ Jamcs’.s portrait :- 

“Tlien her nose, as it ucces- 

one side.” No ‘ ‘ rsUtemeuts while .Iohn.son’s 

,aryto make ;^,„tosc, ri^vcr an^ Kichmd- 

speech about Hu' utterance to Mrs. Dounellan, are eveiy- 
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elastic gaiety of spirit carried him through it all ; but, mean- 
while, care and anxiety were preying upon her more delicate 
mind, and undermining her constitution. She gradually 
declined, caught a fever, and died in his arms.” 

As usual, Mr. Keightley has done his best to test this 
statement to the utmost Part of his examination may 
be neglected, because it is based upon the misconcep- 
tion that Lord Wharncliffe, Lady Mary’s greatgrand- 
son, and not Lady Stuart, her granddaughter, was the 
writer of the foregoing account But as a set-off to 
the extreme destitution alleged, Mr. Keightley very 
justly observes that Mrs. Fielding must for some time 
have had a maid, since it was a maid who had been 
devotedly attached to her whom Fielding subsequently 
married. He also argues that “living in a garret and 
skulking in out o’ the way retreats,” are incompatible 
with studying law and practising as a barrister. Mak- 
ing every allowance, how’evcr, for the somewhat exagger- 
ated way in which those of high rank often speak of 
the distresses of their less opulent kinsfolk, it is pro- 
bable that Fielding’s married life was one of continual 
shifts and privations. Such a state of things is com- 
pletely in accordance with his profuse nature * and Ids 
precarious means. Of his family by the first Mrs. Field- 
ing no very material particulai-s have been preserved. 
Writing, in November 1745, in the True Patriot, he 
speaks of having a son and a daughter, but no son 
by his first wife seems to have survived him. The 
late Colonel Chester found tlio burial of a “James 
Fielding, son of Henry Fielding,” recorded under date 
of 19th Fe)>ruary 1736, in the register of St. Giles in 

‘ Thi' j.rissago 03 to his impmlenco is, oddly enough, omitted 
from Mf. Kfiglitlcy’s (luototion. 
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the Fields ; but it is by no means certain that this entry 
refers to the novelist A daughter, Eleanor Harriot, 
certainly did survive him, for she is mentioned m the 
Voyage io lAshoa as being of the party who accompanied 

hir Another daughter, as already stated, prohaUy ihed 

in the ivinter of 1742-3; and the Journey from this World io 
the Ned contains the touching reference to this or another 
child, of which Dickens writes so warmly m one o In 
letters “I presently,” says Fielding, speaking of his 

entrance into Elysium, ‘'met a little 

had lost several Years before. Good Gods ! 'vhat Words 

can describe the Raptures, the melting 
demess, rvith which we kiss’d each other, 
our Embrace, with the most extatic Joy, a Space, which 
if Time had been measured here as on Earth, could no 

Lave been less than half a Year. 

From the death of Fielding until the 

of the rrm Patriot in 1745 another 

ensues in Fielding’s history ; and it can only be filled by 

L assumption that he was still endeavouring to follow 

the as 1 Wrister His literary work seems 

his profession as » barnster. n y 

to have been confined to a miace w 
edition of his sister’s novel of David Simple, which ap- 
ncared in 1744. This, while rendering fraternal justice to 
Lt now forgotten book, is memorable for some personal 
uttances on Fielding’s part In denying the author- 
ship of David Simple, which had been 

he takes occasion to appeal “ e of hi; 

v\n<r anonvnious works to ins po » nr* n • « 

^ onf in the Preface to the 

" Sthenceforth write nothing except over his 
Ta signature ; and he complains that such a course has a 
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tendency to injure him in a profession to which “he has 
applied with so arduous and intent a diligence, that he 
lias had no leisure, if he had inclination, to compose 
anything of this kind (i.c. David Simphy At the same 
time, he formally withdraws his promise, since it has in 
no wise exempted him from the scandal of putting forth 
anonymous work. From other passages in this “Pre- 
face,” it may be gathered the immediate cause of irrita- 


tion was the assignment to his pen of “that infamous 
[laultry liiicd” the CaushUcade, a satire directed at the 
hiw in general, and some of the subscribers to the Mis- 
rcllunivs in particular. “This,” lie says, “accused me 
not only of l)cing a liad writer, and a bad man, but 
with downright idiutism, in flying in the face of the 
greatest men of my profession.” It may easily bo con- 
ceivcil that such a report must be unfavourable to a 
struggling barrister, and Fielding’s anxiety on this head 
is a strong proof that he was still hoping to succeed at 
the Par. To a subsequent collection of Familiar Letters 
hrtiveea the rrinnpal Vkaracters in David Simple and sorm 
(‘IhrrSy he su]>plied another preface three yeare later; but 
beyond a complimentary reference to Lyttelton’s Persian 
Ltffvrs, it has no biographical interest 

A life of ups and downs like Fielding’s is seldom 
I'cmarkalile fur its consistency. It is therefore not 
surprising to And that, dcsjnte his desire in 1741 to 
refrain from wilting, he was again writing in 1745. 
The landing of (.'harlcs Fdward attracted him once 
mure into the ranks of journalism, on the si.le of 
tin' Cnvcniineiit. and gave rise to the Trm Palriol, a 
vv.'UIy pai.er, tlie lir-st niunher of which appeared in 
}\o\ ember, lliis, having come to an end uith the 
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Rebellion, was succeeded in December 1747 by the 
Jacobite's Journal, supposed to emanate from “John 
Trott-Plaid, Esq.,” and intended to push the discomfit- 
ure of Jacobite sentiment still further. It is needless 
to discuss these mainly political efforts at any length. 
They are said to have been highly approved by those in 
power: it is certain that they eained for their author the 
stigma of “pension’d scribbler.” Both are now very 
rare; and in Muriihy tlic former is represented by 
twenty-four numbers, the latter by two only. The True 
Patriot contains a dream of London abandoned to the 
rebels, which is admirably graphic ; and there is also a 
prophetic chronicle of events for 1746, in which the 
same idea is treated in a lighter and more satirical vein. 
But perhaps the most interesting feature is the reappear- 
ance of Parson Adams, who addresses a couple of 
letters to the same periodical— one on the rising gener- 
ally, and the other on the “ young England ” of the 
day, as exemplified in a very offensive specimen he 
had recently encountered at Idr. Wilsons. Other 
minor points of interest in connection with the 
Jacobite's Journal, are the tradition associating Hogarth 
with the rude woodcut headpiece (a Scotch man and 
vomm on an ass led by a monk) nhid. surmounted its 
earlier numbers, and tl.o gonial wcleome given in No n 
perhaps not avithout some touel. of contrition, to tl. 
t,vo first volumes, then just published, of li'ebanlsons 

ClaHssa. The pen is .ho pen “f.™ ^o^ 

spondent,” but the words arc unmistakably Tioldin,, . 

I tell you I have lately received this Pleasure [i.e. 

« sir -iS 
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Simplif ity, such Manners, such deep Penetration into Nature ; 
such Power to ral.-ie and alarm the Pa-ssions, few Writers, 
eitlier ancient or modern, have l>eiu posse-ssed of. My Affec- 
tions are so stroiiL^dy enj,Mj,’ed, and my Fears are so raised, by 
what I liave aliea<Iy rea*l, tliat I cannot cxj'ross iny Eagerness 
to see the rest. Sure this Mr. Jiichardson is Master of all 
tliat Art which Horace compares to Witchcraft 

— Pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, niulcet, falsis terroribus implet 
Ut Magus.—’' 

I’otwccii tlio discontiimancc of tho True Patriot and 
the cstaldishincnt of its successor occiuTcd an event, the 
precise date of whicli lias been hitherto unknown, namely, 
Yielding s .second marriage. The account given of this 
l»y I. ally Louisa Stuart is as bdlows : — 


is [!• ii'lding s] hii>grnphcr.s .ecein to liave been shy of 
di'chi>ing that alter the death of this charming woman [his 
tirsl wile] he married her maid. And yet the act was not 
.«tj discieditalb- td his chara' ter as it may sound. The maid 
had few jii rsdual cliarms, but Wiu® an excellent creature, de- 
. till r mistress, and almost broken-lieiurted 

tor her loss. In the first agonies of hi.s own grief, which ap- 
jiroaelied to tivn/y, he found no relief but from weejiing along 
with lier ; nor .'olace, wlien a degree calmer, but in talking 
to lier of the angel they mutually regretted. This made her 
his habitual c 'Uli liuiial iissociate, aiul in jinicess of time he 
began to think be could not give his children a tenderer 
iiiotlier, or Secure lor himsi.dl a more faithful housekeeper and 
uui>e. At lca.‘‘t this was what lie told his friends ; and it is 
certain tluit lu r conduct as his wife conliriued it, and fully 
justified his good opinion.” 


It has now been ascertained that the marriage took 
place ; ' St. Bene't s, Paul s A\ liarf, an obscure little church 
in tl ,iy^ at jircsent .suiTenderod to a Wel.^h congregU’ 
tio ,t that time, like Mnry-Ie-boiiu old church, much 
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in request for unions of a private character. The date 
in the register is the 27th of November 1747. The 
second Mrs. Fielding’s maiden name, wliich has been 
liitlicrto variously reported as Macdonnell, Macdonald, 
and Macdaniel.is given as Mary Daniel,* and she is further 
described as “of St Clement’s Danes, Jliddlesex, Spin- 
ster.” Either previously to this occurrence, or immedi- 
ately after it, Fielding seems to have taken two rooms in 
a house in Back Lane, Twickenham, “not far,” says the 
Rev. Mr. Cobbett in his MemmaU, “from the site of 
Copt Hall.” In 1872 this house was still standing,— a 

quaint old-fashioned wooden struetm-e;^— and fromhence, 

on the 25th February 1748, was baptized the first of the 
novelist’s sons concerning whom any definite informa- 
tion exists-the AVilliam Fielding who, like his father, 
became a Westminster magistrate. Beyond suggesting 
that it may supply a reason why, during Mrs Fielding s 
life-time, her husband’s earliest biographer made no refer- 
ence to the marriage, it is needless to dwell upon the 
proximity between the foregoing dates. In other respects 
the circumstance now first made public is not inconsistent 
with Lady Stuart’s narrative; and there is no doubt, 
from the references to her in the Journal of a Voyage to 
Ushon and elsewhere, that Mary Daniel did prove an 
excellent wife, mother, and nurse. Another thing is 
„ado clear by the date 

the verses “ On Felix ; Marry’d to a Cook-Maid in 
GentUman’s Magazine for July 1746. torvhich Mr. La^co 
refers, cannot possibly have anything to do with Fieldin„, 


1 See note to Fielding’s letter in Chap. vii. 

3 Now (1883) it no longer esisU, and a row 

the site. 


of cottages occupies 
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although they seem to indicate that alliances of the kind 
were not unusual Perhaps Pamda had made them 
fashionable. On the other hand, the supposed allusion 
to Lyttelton and Fielding, to be found in the first edition 
of Peregrine PkklCy but afterwards suppressed, receives a 
certain confirmation. “When,” says Smollett, speaking 
of the relations of an imaginary Idr. Spondy with 
Gosling Scrag, who is understood to represent Lyttelton, 
“ he is inclined to marry his o^vn cook-wench, his gracious 
patron may condescend to give the bride away ; and may 
finally settle him in his old age, as a trading Westminster 
justice.” That, looking to the facts, Fielding’s second 
marriage should have gained the approval and counte- 
nance of Lyttelton is no more than the upright and 
honourable character of the latter would lead us to 
expect. 

The JacoUte's Journal ceased to appear in November 
1748. In the early part of the Pccember followng, the 
remainder of Smollett’s programme came to pass, and by 
Lyttelton’s interest Fielding was appointed a Justice of 
the Peace for Westminster. From a letter in the Bedford 
Lot) espondeneey dated 13th December 1748, respecting 
the lease of a house or houses which would qualify him 
to act for Middlesc.'c, it woul«l seem that the coimty was 
afterwards added to his commissitpn. He must have 
entered upon his office in the first weeks of December, 
as upon the ninth of that mouth one John Salter was 
committed to the Gatehouse by Henry Fielding, Esq., 
of Bow Street, Covent Garden, formerly Sir Thomas de 
YciW” SirThomas de Veil, who died in 1746, and whose 
Mcm hi.i liad just been published, could not, however, 
have oceu ricMIng’s immediate predecessor. 



CHAPTER V. 


TOM JONES. 

Writing from Basingstoke to bis brother Tom, on Uio 
29th October 1746, Joseph Warton thus rcfei-s to a visit 

he paid to Fielding 

.‘I wish you had been with me lost week, wl.en I spent 
two evenings with Fielding and his sister who wrol D-nul 

sssiiHia 

This mention of Joseph Andrews has misled some of 

Fielding's biographers into ‘^nWng that he ranked 

that novel above Tom Jones. But, m *- 

Tom Jones had not been published ; and, from the 

abtnce of any reference to it by Warton. it .s only 
reLonable to conclude that it had not yet assumed a 
delite fom, or Fielding, who was by no --ns unc ^ 
munieative, would in all probability have spoken of it 

1 .■ . the Rev. Thomas Warton, Vicar of Basingstoke, and some- 
time rrofessor of Poetry at Oxford, 
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as an effort from which he expected still greater things. 
It is deal', too, that at this date he was staying in London, 
presumalily in lodgings with his sister ; and it is also 
most likely that he lived much in toflu when he was con- 
ducting the Ti-ue Patriot and the Jacobite's Journal At 
other times he would appear to have had no settled place 
of abode. There are traditions that Tom Jones was com- 
posed in part at Salisbury, in a house at the foot of 
l^Iilford Hill ; and again that it was written at Twiverton, 
or Twerton-on-Avon, near Bath, where, as the Vicar 
pointed out in Kutcs and Quenes for March 15th, 1879, 
there still e.xists a house called Fielding’s Lodge, over 
the door of which is a stone crest of a phcenix ridrig out 
of a mural coronet. This latter tradition is supported 
by the statement of Mr. Richard Graves, author of the 
i^inritiml Qub.,te, and rector, circa 1750, of the neigh- 
bouring parisli of Claverton, who says in his TrijUng 
Anecdotes of the hte Ralph Allen, that Fielding while at 
Twerton used to dine almost daily with Allen at Prior 
1 ark. There arc also traces of his residence at Bath 
Itself ; and of visits to the seat of Lyttelton’s father at 
Hagley m V'orcestershire. Towards the close of 1747 
he had, as before stated, rooms in Back Lane, Twick- 
enham j and it must be to this or to some earlier period 
tliat \\ alpole alludes in his Parish Register (1759) 

“Here Fk-lding met liis buntcr Muse 

And, os they quaff'd the fiery juice, 

Broil Natui'e stamp’d mmh lucky liit 

"With uiiiinagmable wit 

a Mnatrain ia which the last linos excuse the first. Ac- 
cauJmg to Mr. Cobhett's already-quoted Memoriah of 
Undcnhvo, he left that place upon his appointment as a 
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Middlesex magistrate, when he moved to Bow Street 
His house in Bow Street belonged to John, Duke of Bed- 
ford ; and he continued to live in it until a sliort time 
before his death. It was subsequently occuped by liis 
half-brother and successor, Sir John,^ who, writing to tlie 
Duke in March 1770, to thank him for his munificent 
rrift of an additional ten years to the lease, recalls “that 
princely instance of generosity which his Grace shewed 

to his late brother, Henry Fielding.” 

■\Vhat this was, is not specified. It may have been 
the gift of the leases of those tenements which, as 
explained, were necessary to qualify Fielding to act 
as a Justice of the Peace for the county of Middlesex ; 
it may even have been the lease of the Bow Street 
house; or it may have been simply a gift of money. 
But whatever it was, it was something considcrab e. In 
his appeal to the Duke, at the close of the last chapter, 
Fielding referred to previous obligations, and in his dedi- 
cation of Tom Jones to Lyttelton, he returns again to Ins 
Grace’s beneficence. Another person, of whose kind- 
ness grateful but indirect mention is made in the sanio 

dedication, is Ralph Allen, who, ““‘f 'S 

theBathM.C.,sent the novelist a present of i.OO, 

he had even made his acquaintance,'* which, roni the 

,eference to Allen in Meth Andrews 

before 1743. Lastly, there is Lyttelton h.mso h m 

cemingwhom,in addition to a sentence winch implies tlia 
he™llly suggested the ivriting of To. Jo.s, wo have 
, • X f 'art a<s Dickens has not forgotten to noto 

zht JoW«7oo^ 

a Derrick’s LeUers, 1767, li- 65* 
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the express statements on Fielding’s part tliat “M'ithout 
your Assistance this History had never been completed,” 
and “I partly owe to you my Existence during great 
Part of the Time which I have einjiloyed in composing 
it.” These words must plainly be accepted as indicating 
pecuniary help ; and, taking all things together, there 
can be little doubt that for some years antecedent to his 
appointment as a Justice of the Peace, Fielding was in 
straitened circumstances, and was largely aided, if not 
practically suiJported, by his friends. Even supposing 
him to have been subsidised by Government as alleged, 
his profits from the True Patriot and the Jacol/ilc's Journal 
could not have been excessive ; and his gout, of which 
he speaks in one of his letters to the Duke of Bedford, 
must have been a serious obstacle in the way of his legal 
laboiu’s. 

The Ulshnj of Tom Jones, a Foundling, was imbl ished 
by Andrew on the 2hth of Febrii.^rv 1749, ?^p fl 

its appearance in six volumes, 1 2mo, was announced in 
the General Adrcrtker of that day’s date. There had been 
no author’s name on the title-page of Joseph Andrews; 
but TomJoio's w;u^ tluly desciibcd as “ by Henry Fielding, 
Esq.,” and bore the motto from Horace, seldom so justly 
applied, of “ J/errs hominum muKorum vhlltP The adver- 


tisement also ingenuously stated that as it was “impossible 
to get Sets bound fast enough to answer the Demand for 
them, such Gentlemen and Ladies as pleased, might have 
them sew d in Blue Paper and Boards at the Pirce of 
11)3. Sot. The date of issue sufficiently disposes of 
tl , i.imeut of Cimningham and others, that the book 
Wui V ritten at How Street. Little more than tlic 
dedication, which is preface as well, can have been pro- 
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duced by Fielding in bis new home. Making fair allow- 
ance for the usual tardy progress of a book through the 
press, and taking into consideration the fact that the 
aiithor was actively occupied with his yet unfamiliar 
magisterial duties, it is most probable that the last chapter 
of hm Jones had been penned before the end of 1748, 
and that after that time it had been at the printer s. For 
the exact price paid to the author by the publisher on 
this occasion we are indebted to Horace Walpole who, 

,vnting to George Montagu in May 1749, 
tlie bookseller has done very generously by him [FieUl- 
wA: finding Tom Jones, for which he had given him 
six hundred pounds, sell so greatly, he has since given 


him another hundred.” ^ 

It is time, however, to turn from these particulars to 

the book itself. In Jjml ^ ftirfinr-. Fielilni f’ s woA Jiail 

been ma inly expe.ime ntal. He had set out tv.th an 

epic in SSS:^7M discovered .ts sco, 
and'TSbiiitoT^l.cn it vas too late ^ 

orkdnal design; and though Joseph Jndreus has all the 
frethness aud euergy of a first attempt m a new d.rec_ 
tion it has also the manifest disadvantages of a mixed 
conception and an uncertain plan_ No one had per- 
ceived these defects more plainly than the author an 
r„m Jones he scU^mself diligcnt]y_ta-ltmg^'" 

O ot j HliclUliUiegar^^ 

sell with justiceasthelonnder and lawgiv^; and m the 
n Cli^l»o each book 

-those delightful rcsting-spaces where, as George Eliot 
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says, “he seems to bring liis arm-chair to the proscenium 
and chat T\'ith us in all the lusty ease of his fine English ” 
— ho takes us, as it were, into his confidence, and dis- 
courses frankly of his aims and his way of work. He 
looked upon these little “ initial Essays ” indeed, as an 
indispensable part of his scheme. They have given him, 
says he more than once, “the greatest Pains in composing” 
of any part of his book, and he hopes that, like the 
Hrcck and Latin mottoes in the Spectator^ they may serve 
to secure him against imitation by inferior writers.^ 
Naturally a great deal they contain is by this time 
com monplace, althnne;!! it was unhackneyed enough when 
Fieldingjia^ote. The absolute necessity in ^v^•iting of this 
kind for genius, learning, and knowledge of the world, 
the constant oldigation to preserve character and pro- 
liability — to regard variety and the law of contrast : — 
tlieso arc things with which the modern tiro (however 
much he may fail to possess or observe them) is now 
supposed to 1)C at least theoretically acquainted. But 
tliero are other chapters in which Fielding may also 
be said to reveal his personal point of view, and 
these can scarcely bo disregarded. His “Fare,” he 
s ays, {^lowing the langiiaL-o of the 
NAn.-it^ wli K'li he sludl first p resent “ in tliat mor e 
plai n and sini])le Manner in whicli it found in th e 
Counti^’ and afterwards “ hash and ragoo it with all 
the high Irenrh and Iftdmn seasoning of Affectation and 
^'ico which Courts and Cities alTord.” His inclination, 


^ NotwithstanJing tliis warning, Gumborland (who copied 80 

much) copied these in his novel of Jlcnry. On the other hand, 

FieMiugs Iivuch and Polish translators omitted them as super- 
lliioits. 
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ho ad mits, is rathoi- to the miJdlo ami lowe r^cjasses 
than to “t,ho highest Life .” which JmconMdCTLtfijacscnt 
" mw little Humonr or Entertainment. '’ His characters 

" pen actuld e.xpcrien cej,or^ie 

terms it, “ ConvsBalion." Ho docs not pr jijosetojire; 
senrhis rea der with “Hodels of Pcrf cctipn;’’ he has 
never faul^Monstei's. 

He holds rl.at mankind is eonsfitiitioiial[jjlefsctim-ond — 

that a sin'iiTSd act docs not, of necessity, imply ilLad 
nature He has aIso_obscryed^_mthmit.,.smpMe^lmt__ 
virtue in tlurgijdJsnoUl iv-ays “ ilifi_cc i:tain Road to 

Insjmrt^na,. . 

Weiir;:;hid ^d » hehiij^J jhe Scenes of this G rea^pca^ 
of Nature,” ho paints humanity as heJ msjound_iL^- 
te; ;;^;;^ nothing no r_j H t'" r down ainjit j n.,. m a kc ^ I 
loiriTl^ ^viiii; the Ml forc ejii-liis saU m. a nd jtmiy-lP | 
e n-„eiatinn and hypocrisy . His sincere endeavour, he 

moreover in liiHedicatioii to Lyttelton, to ton ^ 
“ to r ecommend Hondness and Tmioceurn, iim' 
rlie cause of relitdo njiluUdi^ AjliheJiai^ 
co'^^SiJness thatrtaTlm is engaged upon is no o di- 
nary enterprise. He is certain that his pages will outlive 
hath othci i o'vn infirm Author” andjns^es; an,i_ 
he nppnals to Famo to soluce^andj;eassunUim 


» Come bright Love of Fame, ’’-says the hHautifnl ‘‘ In^ 

. 1* Ciii' • hilt tliec itiir* i/ciitlc Muidj 

Millions waft h s spreafhng ^ 'll' mirul 

whom li^JPPy whom J/aeo«Ja clucatod, whom Man/m 

didst produce. TIi , overlooks the 

?ruf«SV« sat, will! thy m..., sweetly 
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ti min<,^ the Heroic Lyre ; fill my raviau-.I Fancy -^vitli fl^P 
ot cJiar mmg vet to comP . Fr.r..f:.l 
Under Alaiil, whose Grandmother is yet unborn, hereafter 
M-hen, under tlie fictitious Name of Sophia, she reads the real 
n orth which once existed in my Charlotte, shall, from her 
svmpatliotic Breast, senJ forth the heaving Sigh. Do thou 
teach me not only to foresee, but to enjoy, nav, even to feed 
on futm-e Praise. Comfort me by a sob n.n Assurance, that 
hen the little Parlour in which I sit at this Instant, shall 
be reduced to a worse furnished Box, I shall be read, with 

Honoiu-, by those who never knew nor saw me, and whom I 
shall neither know nor see.” 

^ With no less earnestness, after a mock apostrophe to 
Wealth, he appeals to Genius : — 

“Teach me (lie exclaims), which to thee is no difficult 
ask, to know Jlankmd better than they know tliemselvea. 
Remove that Mist which dims the Intellects of Mortals, and 
causes them to adore Mui for their Art, or to detest them 
ior their Cunnm;,- in deccivm- others, when they are, in 
Reality the Ol.jects only of Ridicule, fur deceiving themselves 
^ trip oil the thin Disgui.se of Wisdom from Self-Conceit, of 

tli.m, that hast inspired thy Aristophanes, thy Lucian thv 
tl.y liabelats, thy Moliere, thy Shak^spear, thv Sun/J, 

le un^rfTl \ \ Humour, ’till Mankind 

kam^he Good-Natuiv toTm..] , only at the Full;... .,f ..n ...... 

the iTuiui*’**' *'• -* * - ' * • " * ^ ^ 


to thRor own/^ 

From the little group of immortals who are hero 
enumerated, it may be gathered with whom Fieldin*^ 
sought to comiiete, and with whom he hoped hereafter 
to be associated. His hopes were not in vain. Indeed 
in one iv^pcct, he must be held to have even outrivaUed 
that iiarticular predecessor ivith whom he has been 
ofte- g compared. LikeJ W Quixote. Tom Ju ne, is the 

of things, -the, o iliest 

freshest expression oi a new departure in art But 
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Y J XV./ ill 

whi le Toni Jm es is. to th e full, as amusing M Ihn 
QuMT^T]^ the^^tjj^ of a_^e-atly snpenor 
plan, anTlihj ^rcir^e skilfully siistainct]^ Tlie 
in« aihtildu^hr^^ simp lj^iucccelca^^ 

like t he scenes in a panorama, arc, ip Tom 
pnwr;;r«n or ganised and carcf5iF^-i:a n^;e^^ 
towards a foreseen conclusion.* As the h ero and her onic 
cr^nd re-cross each"^’s track^teJl^S^ 

in ill i 

;r;i;r;;;;;^Li Ule details nsTlightly and natura lly 
trTthc '^p- narraUvcT not morc~noticcabgjit 

most occurrences, an d a _f^v 

i^i^S^rtl ^n become of the '^r^st import^c. 
TTin her o makes^a mock proposal o |__maiTUi';e to Lildy 
Bel®^' Ifc scar^ detainsjttent^^ 
e^^i diTnt does it ap pea^Tjnlb^i^llj^^ 

hiis hcc omeTterrible weap gnjnj he han.lg pf th e 
inj;;5d_^^‘i^ ! secret of J ^s 

^fi nally disclosed, we jook hacJcjind_disco^ ci 
, K7r;^red little premonitions which_escai)cd 

— - I < . * 1.^ ^ •••1 /v.*l <«<\ 

y the 


, which, r 


lifTht. of our lates; 


.~„mA n frST significa nce M tj ^samc time it n ui^ t 

jc'Itoitred that 

mated dictoTS Colcridlie, I'Y 

— Alchemist and (Edimis Ti/mnnus, as, one 

- tJ 


d w] 


xV 


revisio 


It is impossible to apply the term " perfe^ " 
> Much ink has l.ccn shol respecting fichlin^a reason for 

2“ S C! = 

intcreated ! 
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to a work whicli contuins such au inexplicable stumbling- 
block as the Man of the Hill’s story. Then again, pro- 
gress and animation alone will not make a perfect plot, 
unless i)ro])ability be superadded. And although it can- 
not bo said that Fielding disregards probability, ho 
certainly strains it considerubl}'. Money is conveniently 
lost and found ; the naivcst coincidences continually 
occur ; people turn up in the nick of time at the exact 
s])ot re«piired, and develop the most needful (but entirely 
casual) rebttions with the characters. Sometimes an 
episode is so inarti.slically introduced as to be almost 
clumsy. Towaitls the end of the book, for instance, 
it has to 1)0 shown that Jones has still some power of 
resisting temptation, and he accordingly receives from a 
Mrs, Arabella Hunt, a written offer of her liand, which 
he flecliiies. Mrs. Hunt’s name has never been mentioned 
Itefore, nor, after this occurrence, is it mentioned again, 
liiit in the brief furtnight which Jones has been in town, 
witli liis head full of Lady Bellaston, Sophia, and the 


rest, we are to assume that he has unwittingly inspired 
her with so <lesperate a passion tl'at she proposes anti is 
refused— all in a chapter. Ti np.-i -f.wtm.w p jp.i 

are more wortliy of Ciuisideration than some of the 
minor negligt'nces wliich uiticism has amused itself by 
detecting in this famous book. Such, among others, 
is the discovery made by a writer in the Gentleman’s 
M’Ujauiie, that m one place winter and summer come too 
close together; or tlio “strange specimen of oscitancy ” 
^vhifh another (it is, in fact, Jlr. Keiglitley) considers 
It wnith while to record respecting the mi.splacing of 
tho\illageof Hambrnok. To such trifles as these last 
the preci’[jt of non <-Jh inlof maeuUs may safely be applied, 
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although Fielding, wiser than his critics, seems to have 
foreseen the necessity for still larger allowances : 

“Cruel indeed,” says he in his proemium to Booh XT., 
“would it be, if such a Work as this History, which hath em- 
ployed some Thousands of Hornes in the composin',^ sliould 
be liable to be condemned, because some particular Chapter, 
or perhaps Chapters, may be obn o xious to yery ^jiia^ud 
sen^W&iM>jeGtums. . . . Tn write w i thin s u i i h. §eK £ c Eu l es 
„„° th:::nrrTn,pn..il>1. t» l i ve '.B ^ sple netic 
Opinions^-^nd if we j»di.e according to the Sentiments of 
BOToeCritira, and of some Christians, no Aiitlior niU he sale 
in this World, and no Man in the next. 

Notwithstanding its admitted superiority to Josc/A 
Jwhews as a work of art, there is no male character in 
Tom Jones which can competo with Pai-son Adams 
none certainly which we regard with equal admiintiom 
Allworthy, e xcellent rn m])onn<1 of Tiytt.olton ami 
thougr geXcTremi^ ^ 

comparison with tho “veined humanity — aiounu 
-.v-a » onnnot brcatlinirtliat fine ai r,_X l i at .. pmJ L i’C^ cn _/ 


Ave caiiiiw 


fault which also seems to 

hm eak, ‘l>a yo»'>Sar 

BMl Fielding seems to have welded this latter 
t;;iether, rather than to have fused him entire, and 
the result is a certain lack of vensiniihtiide, which 
makes us wonder how his pinchheck professions and 
vamped-up virtues could deceive so many pemons. 
On tho other hand, his father, Captain^JolmMl. 
has all the look of life^Nor o^tliem ba «y toht 

about thr-Xitality ^ 
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germ of his character be derived from Addison s Tory 
Foxliunter or not, it is certain that Fielding must have 
had superabundant material of his ovm from which to 
model this thoroughly representative, and at the same 
time, comjjletely individual character. Western has all 
the rustic tastes, the nan*ow prejudices, the imperfect 
education, the unreasoning hatred to the court, which 
distinguished the Jacobite country gentleman of the 
Georgian era ; but his divided love for his daughter 
and his horses, his gootl-humour and his shrewdness, 
his foaming impulses and his quick subsidings, his 
tear.s, his oaths, and his barbaric dialect, are all essential 
features in a personal portrait. When Jones has rescued 
Si)phia, he will give liim all his stable, the Chevalier 
and Mi.ss Slouch excepted; when he fimls he is in love 
with her, he is in a frenzy to “ get of un ” and “ spoil his 
Caterwauling.” He will have the surgeon’s heart’s 
blood if lie takes a drop too much from Snphiu’s white 
arm ; when she opposes his wishes as to lUifil, he will 
turn her into the street with no more than a smock, 
and give his estate to the “ Fund.” Throughout 

the book lie is >iu<fiis ah iivrph, — boisterous, brutal, jovial, 
and inimitable ; so that when finally in “ Chujiter the 
Last,” we get that pretty picture of him in Sophy’s 
nuiscry, protesting that the tattling of his little grand- 
daughter is “ sweeter than the tinest Cry of Doijs 

in Enrflaml," we part with him almost with a fooling of 
esteem. Scott seems to have thought it iinroasonablc 
that he should have “taken a beating so unresistingly 
from the friend of I>ord Fellamar,” and even hints that 
the pas.sagc is an interpolation, although he wisely refrains 
from su .gesting by wliom, and should have known tliat 
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it was in the first edition. With all deference to so 
eminent an authority, it is impossihle to share his 
hesitation. Fielding was fully aware that even the 
bravest have their fits of panic. It must besides be 
remembered that Lord Fellaniar’s friend was not an 
effeminate dandy, hut a military man-probahly a pvo- 
fessed sah-Hr, if not a salaried buUy like Captain Stab 
in the Bah's Progress; that he was armed with a stick 
and Western was not ; and that he fell upon him m 

the most unexpected manner, in a place where he was 

wholly out of his element. It is 

stody squire, with his faculty for distributing Flicks 

and “Dowses,”- who came so valiantly ta the aid ^ 
Jones in his battle-royal with Blifil and Thwackum, 
was Ukely, under any but very exceptional circum- 
stances, to be dismayed by a cane. It was the excep- 
tional character of the assault which made a cowaid of 
him ; and Fielding, who had the keenest eye for m- 
7 consistencies of the kind, knew perfeetly well what 

'''‘^n frbe remaining 

„ Lord ll^oddo s^ld^ is impossible 

to give any adequate account Few of them, if any, are 
open to the objection already pointed out with respect to 

Allworthy and the younger 

wii.b bis Antinomiaiu kiptrincs, his 

pedagogic notkms of justice; Square 
the philosopher, ivith his faith in human virtue (al^_ 
ioorV-are). and his -koo-cry about “ the unaU^^^^^ 
Kule of Eight and the eternal Fitness of Things , 

K 
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triilgc — the unapproachable Partridge, — with his super- 
fstition, his vanity, and his perpetual Infandim re^na, 
but who, notwithstanding all his cheap Latinity, can- 
not construe an unexpected phrase of Horace ; Ensign 
Northerton, with his vague and disrespectful recol- 
lections of “Homo;” young Nightingale and Parson 
Supple : — each is a definite character bearing upon his 
forehead tli o mark of his absolute fidelity tn human 
nature. Nor arc tlic female actors less accurately 
conceived. Starched Miss Bridget Allworthy, with her 
])inchcd Ilogarthian face ; Miss Western, with her dis- 
jointed diplnm:itic jargon ; that budding Slipslop, Mi-s. 
Honour; worthy Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, ^Irs. 
Waters, Lady l^ Hastoj u — a ll arc to thn full ar 
L aiTy DellastTm especially, desen'es more than a word. 
Like Lady Rnoby in .Aw-yi/j Andrnrs, .she is not a pleasant 
character; l)ut the picture of the fashionable de mirep. 
cy nicah sensual, unil imperiou^as never bccrT drawn 
more viL^orously, or more completely — even by Balzac. 
Lastly, there is the adorahle »'Sopliia herself whose pardon 
.should be asked for naming her in such close proximity 
to her frailer sister. Byron calls her (perhaps with a 
slight suspicion of exigence of rhyme) too “ emphatic ; ” 
meaning, apparently, to refer to such passages as her con- 
versation with Mi-s. Fitzpatrick, etc. But the heroine 
of iieldings time — a time which made merry over a 
lady’s mi.sadventures in horsemanship, and subjected her 
to such atrocities as those of Lord Fellamar— Required 
to he strongly moulded ; and Sophia Westeni is pure 
and womanly, in spite of her unfavourable surroundings. 
Slie is a cliarming example— the first of her race— of an 
unseuuuK'Htalised tlesh - m id - blood he roine ; and Time 
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has bated no jot of her frank vitality or her healthy 
beauty. | Her descendants in the modem novel are far 
more numerous than the family which she bore to the 
fQ rt.iinflt.fi— the too fortunate— M r. taes. ^ 

And this reminds us that in the foregoing enumera- 
tion we have left out Hamlet. In truth, it is by no 
means easy to speak of this handsom e^but very un- 
Tifirn . Lady^Siyr^Ioying. curiously enough, 
the very phrase which Fielding has made one of his 
characters apply to Jones, gocs^so far as to^callj^ a 
“sorry sWid^^ and eminent critics have dilated upon 
hirTondnesTTor drink and play. But it is a notable 
instance of the way in which preconceived attnbutes 
arc gradually attached to certain characters, that there 
is in reality little or nothing to show that he was either 
sot or gamester. With one exception, when, in the joy of 
his heart at his benefactor’s recovery, he takes too much 
ivine (and it may be noted that on the same occasion 
the Catonic Thwackum drinks considerably more), there 
is no evidence t hat he was sp ecially giyciUfl-tlgplM^g. 
even driitos. while of his gui^ng 

thftmjSSM^TIO trace .atu^L ^On the other hand, 
he is admittedly br ave, gener o^Jm 'alyQus, k i nj . to 
the^r, and rnnrtoou.^ tgjmmnn^ What, then, is his 
cardinal defect! The answer lies in the fact that Ficl - 
ing, following the doctrine laid do.m m his initial 
chapters, has depicted him under certain conditions (m 
which, it is material to note, he is always rather the 
tempted than the tempter), wdtomMmv^ 
fulness which to the pure-min de d i s repugnant, and t o the 

:^»r indccea t^ cmembering that ho^too had hem 

it. mav be. his own oxpunuheiS, 
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he exhibits his youth as he had found him — a “ piebald 
miscellany,” — 

Bursts of great heart and slips in sensnal mire 

and, to our modern ideas, when no one dares, as Thack- 
eray complained, “to depict to his utmost poAver a 
/ Man,” the spectacle is discomforting. Yet those who 
look upon human nature as keenly and unflinchingly as 
y Fielding did, knowing hoAv weak and fallible it is, — hoAv 
\ j)rone to fall aAvay by accident or passion, — can scarcely 
\deny the truth of Tom Jones. That such a person cannot 
'properly serve as a hero now is rather a question of oim 
time than of Fielding’s, and it may safely be set aside. 
One ol)jection which has been made, and made Anth 
reason, is that Fielding, Avhile taking care that Nemesis 
shall folloAv his hero’s lapses, has spoken of them with 
^ too much indulgence, or rather Avithout sufficient excuse. 
Coleridge, Avho Avas certainly not squeamish, seems to 
have felt this Avhen, in a MS. note * in the Avell-knoAvn 
British Museum edition, he says : — 

“ Even in tins most questionable part of Tom Jones [i.e. 
I the Lady Bella.ston episode, chap. ix. Book xv.], I cannot but 
think after frequent reflection on it, that an additional para- 
l graph, more lully & forcibly unfolding Tom Jones’s sense 
\of self-degradation on the discovery of the tnie character of 

the relation, in which he had stood to Lady Bellaston & bis 

awakened feeling of the dignity and manliness of Chastity 

would have removed in great measure any just objection, at 
all events relating to Fielding himself, by taking in the state 
of manners in his time.” 

* These notes wore communicated by Mr. James Gillman to T/ie 
Literary Rcimins of Samxul Taylor Cokridge, published by H. N. 
Coleridge in 1836. The book in which they were made, (it is the 
four vo:umo edition of 1773, and has Gillman’s honk-plate), is now 
in the British Museum. The above transcript is from tho MS. 
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Another point suggested by these last lines may bo 
touched eii passant. Lady Bellaston, as Fielding has 
carefully explained (chap. i. Book xiv.), was not a 
typical, but an exceptional, member of society; and 
although there were eightecnth-centuiy precedents for 
such alliances {e.g. Miss Edwards and Lord Aiinc 
Hamilton, Mrs. Upton and General Braddock,) it is a 
question whether in a picture of average English life it 
was necessary to deal with exceptions of this kind, or, 
at all events, to exemplify them in the principal person- 
age. But the discussion of this subject would prove 
endless. Eight or wrong, Fielding has certainly suffered 
in popularity for his candour in this respect, since one 

of jjiejacaL^nd^witycstJii^^ 

^^Hliout^^t^io^be^w placed in the hands of women 
or v^young people. Moreover, this same candour has 
undoubtedly attracted to its pages many, neither young 
nor women, whom its nit finds unintelligent, and its 


wisdom leaves unconcerned. 

But what a brave wit it is, what a wisdom after all, 

tlat is contained in this wonderful novel ! TOcre shall 

we find its like for richnc s ajif refler-tinn-fnr iiic dia u st- 

ible g ood-humour— for lanre and liberal ImniamtxI-UKc 

rniiTTonnlle FSdTng might fa irly claim that he hacLn^er 
cast th e smallest ridicule upon the m osLinfiqit£HSaL°f 
virtrcsJi t isTfflinst hypocrisj , a ffec ta tion , nisincerity 
r. 1 jiTThinTls. that he wages war . \And what a keen an 

se^^oiservation^^hilipe^^^ 
prise, -what an cHdlS? vaire^ ofjBSaifid-.-^ t 

chaptefWeTir^Sij^^fe^ "jum the lost Affec- 
tioilf^ifi. in wdrich Captain John Bhfil gives so 
strikin'.' an example of Mr. Samuel Johnsons just pub- 
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lished Vamtij of Human b}^ dying suddenly of 

apoplexy while he is considering w’hat he will do with 
Mr. Allworthy’s property (when it reverts to him) ; 
or that admirable scene, commended by Macaulay, of 
Partridge at the Playhouse, w'hich is none the worse 
because it has just a slight look of kinship with that other 
famous visit which Sir Eoger de Coverley paid to Philips’s 
Ifistred Mother. Or take again, as utterly unlike either 
of these, that burlesque Homeric battle in the church- 
yard, where the “ sweetly • binding Stour” stands for 
“reedy Simois,” and the bumpkins round for Greeks 
and Trojans ! Or take yet once more, though it is 
woful work to offer bricks from this edifice w’hich has 
already (in a sense) outlived the EscoriaV the still more 
diverse passage which depicts the changing conflict in 
lllack George’s mind as to whether he shall return to 
Jones the sixteen pounds that ho has found : — 

“ Black George having received the Purse, set forward to- 
wards tlie Alehouse ; but in the Way a Thought occurred 
whether he should not detain this Money likewise. His 
Conscience, however, immediately started at this Suggestion, 
and began to upbraid him with Ingratitude to his Benefactor. 
To this liis Avarice answered, ‘ Tliat his conscience should 
have considered that Matter before, when he deprived poor 
JoiMS of_hi3 500h_ That having quietly acquiesced in what 
^-^w aa of so mu c h greater Imp ortance, it was absurd, if not down- 
ri^t Hyiihcriav, 'to j illhck any Qualms at this Trifle.’— In 
' refurii to which. Conscience, like a good Lawyer, attempted 
to distinguish between an absolute Breach of Trust, as here 
where the Goods were delivered, and a bare Concealment of 
what was luuud, as in the former Case. Avai’iee presently 
tieatcil this with Ridicule, called it a Distinction without a 
Difference, and absolutely insisted, that w’hen once all Pre- 


* Tlie Escorial, it will be remembered, was p-artially burned in 1872. 
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tensions of IL.nour and Virtue were given up in any one 
Instance, that there was no Pi-cccdcnt for resorting to them 
upon a second Occasion. In short, poor Conscience had cer- 
tainly been defeated in the Argument had not 

to her Assistance, and very strenuously urged that the u 

Distinction between the two Actions, ^ ' 

ferent degrees of Honour, but of Safety : For that the ^cret 

Lg tlToO,. w.. a MaJtcr of very little — 

tlie detaining the sixteen Guineas was Lable to the utmost 

Aid of Fear. Conscience obtained a 

compleat Victory in the Mind of in 

making him a few Compliments on his Honesty, foiccd 

to deliver the Honey to Jones. 

When one remembers that this is but one of many 
such passages, and that the booh, notwithstanding tlie 
LTulgLe^ckimed by the author in the 
despite a certain hurry at the close, ^ is singi ilaijX.£^ 

^ -'.a, - 

courage to pursue and perfect such a con 

i, true that l>otlt Cervantes and Bunyau wrote then 

immortal works in the confinement of a pnson. - 

they must aUeaMJiMiilijo^^ 

",7 

of its immediate success. Andrew 
I Salisbmy, in the 

claims BcWmaster; Square, one Chubb, a Deist; 

rndZlTng the la;Tor a person named Stillingilect. 
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enoug}!, despite his constitutional confusion, and he is 
not likely to have given an additional £100 to the 
author of any book without good reason. But the indi- 
cations of that success are not very plainly impressed 
upon the public prints. The Gcntkman's Magazine for 
1749, which, as might be e.xpected from Johnson’s con- 
nection with it, contains ample accounts of his omi 
trago<ly of Irene and Kichardson’s recently-published 
Claris.ojy has no notice of Tom Jones, nor is there even 
any advertisenjcnt of the second edition issued in the 
same 3 'ear. But, in the emblematic frontispiece, it 
appeals under Clarissa (and sliaring with that work a 
possibly unintended proximity to a sprig of laurel stuck 
in a bottle of Xantos), among a pile of the books of 
the 3 ’ear; and in the “puolical essays” for August, 
one Thomas Cawthorn breaks into rhymed panegyric. 
“Sick of her fools,” sings this enthusiastic but scarcely 
lucid admirer — 

“ Sick of licr fools, great Xature broke tlie jest, 

And Truth lield out each character to te.st, 
lien Geniu/i spoke : Let Tirlding take the pen ! 

Life drupt her mask, and all mankind were men.” 

There were others, however, who would scarcely 
have echoed the laudatory sentiments of Mr. Cawthorn. 
Among these was again the excellent Richardson, who 
seems to have been wholly unpropitiated by the olive 
branch held out to liim in the Jaeobifes Journal llis 
A exation at the indignity put upon ranicla by Joseph 
^Indri'u-s was now complicated by a tittering jealousy of 
tlie “.spurious brat,” as he obligingly called Turn Jones, 
whose success had been so “unaccountalde.” In these 
circumstances, some of the letters of his correspondents 
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must have been gall and wormwood to him. Lady 
Bradshaigh, for instance, vinder her mux de plume of “Bel- 
four,” tells him that she is fatigued with the very name 
of the book, having met several young ladies who were 
for ever talking of their Tom Jones’s, “fur so they call 
their favourites,” and that the gentlemen, on their side, 
had their Sophias, one having gone so far as to give 
that all-popular name to his “Dutch mastifi puppy. 
But perliaps the best and freshest exhibition for, as fai 
as can be ascertained, it has never hitherto been made 
pubUc) of Richardson’s attitude to his nval is to e 
Lmd in a little group of letters in the Foster collection 
at South Kensington. The writers are Aaron Hill and 
his daughters ; but the letters do not seem to luu e been 
kno^vn to Mr. Barbauld, whoso 1 -^ communication 

from Hill is dated November 2, li48. ^ 

be found in Hill’s own Correspondence. The Udic , 
appears, had visited Richardson at Salisbury Cmirt in 
1741 and were great admirers of 

an!-;"’ Some months after T.m was published. 
Lhai-dson (not yet having brougl.t himself to read the 
book) had asked them to do so, and g.v hnn then 
opinion as to its merits. Tl.ereupon Minerva and 
istrma, who despite their names, and ‘hcn^descnpt.on 
of tliemsclves as “ Girls of an untittenng Disposition, 
,„ust have been very bright and lively young pereons, 
began seriously “ to lay their two wise heads topther 
and “ hazard this Discovery of their Enui mess. H. 

i„g with much ado got over some 
wL bred by a familiar coarseness in the /tl/e, they 
e^ort ‘much (masciu'd) merit” in the '‘whok six 
rimes”-“a double merit, both of Head, and Hearl. 
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Hail it been the latter only it would be more worthy 
of ;Mr. Kichardson’s perusal ; but, say these considerate 
jjioneers, if he does spare it his attention, he must 
only do so at his leisure, for the author “introduces 
All his Sections (and too often interweaves the smous 
Body of his meanings), with long liuns of bantering 
Levity, which his [Fielding’s] Good sense may suffer 
by ElTect of.” “It is true (they continue), he seems to 
Wear this Lightness, as a grave Head sometime wears a 
Foilher: which tho’ He and Fashion may consider as 
an ornament, Reflection will condemn, as a Disguise, 
and ('oiriinjF Then follows a brief c.xcursus, intended 
for their corresj)ondent’s special consolation, upon tho 
fully of treating grave things lightly; and with delight- 
ful sententiousness the leKcr thus concludes 


“Mean while, it is an li 'iicst pleasure, which we take in 
adding, that (exclusive ut one wild, detacli’d, and independ- 
ent Story (it a Mun of the Hill, tliat neither brings on Anv- 
thing, imr mse liom Anything that went hefore it) All the 
ihaiigetuU windings of the Author’s Fancy carry on a course 
of regular Design; and end in an extremely moving Close, 
when.* Lives that seem’d lu wander and run dilferent ways, 
meet, All, in an inslnu tive Center. 

‘‘ Ihe whide I’icce coii.sists uf an inventive Race of Dis- 
apidnlmi-nts and Reeuw-ries. It excites Ciudosity, and 
holds it watchbd. It has just and poiiiteil Satire ; but it is 
a jiartial Satire, and CMiifmM, too narrowly : It .sacrifices to 
Authnrity, and lutore.d. It-( Events reward Sincerity, and 
punish and exjmse Hypocrisy ; shew Pity and Benevolence in 
amiahle Lights, and Avarice and Brutality in very despiaible 
uiies. In every Part It lias Humanity for its Intention: In 
too many, it srevn wantoner than It was meant to be: It has 
hold sh king Pictures ; and (I tear) * luit unreseiiihlmg ones, 
in . gu Li.c, uinl in low. Ami (to conclude tins too adven- 


’ The *• peiidiolder ” is the fair Astnva. 
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turous Guess-work, from a Pair of forward Baggages) 
every where, (we think,) deserve to plaxse, if stiipt o a\ la 
the Author thought himself most sure to please by. 

“And thus, Sir, we have told you our sincere opinion of 

“Your most profest Admirers and most humble Senant., 

‘ “ Astrrea 1 

and V Hill. 
Minerva j 

“Plaistow the ^Ith of July 1749. 

Richardson’s reply to this ingenuous criticism is 
dated the 4th of August. His requesting two yomg 
women to study and criticise a book whicli be has 
heard strongly condemned as immoral, -his own obvious 
familiarity with what he has not read but does not 
scruple to ccnsui'c.-his transparently jealous antici- 
pation of its author’s ability.-all this forms a picture o 
characteristic alike of the man and the time tliatji 
apology is needed for the following textual extract . 

..imust confess, 

rm^:“mbling Col...U^ 

Jo wbic, Probabil^ ™^t^^;ed^ A^bat if ba J 

bad Tendency. And I Py 

intended for his Sec^^ h to 

occommoilntmg it to the „ , ” ^ Morality bend to Ins 

whiten a vicious Character, and o akt Mou 

Practices. What Beason had he to ake h.s 1 om . „ ^ 

-jten'Zsrie'rmsrch Company.-Aiid is too pmscrib- 
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ing, too impetuous, too immoral, I will ventiire to say, to take 
any other Byass than that a perverse and crooked Nature has 
given him ; or Evil Habits, at least, have confirm’d in him. 
Do Men expect Grapes of Thorns, or Figs of Thistles / But, 
perhaps, I think the worse of the I’iece be<'ause I know the 
Writer, and dislike his Princi]des both Public and Private, 
tho’ I wish well to the Man, and Love Four worthy Sisters 
of his,^ witli whom I am well acquainted. And indeed should 
atlmire him, did he make the Use of his Talents which I 
wish him to make, For the Vein of Humour, an«l Ridicule, 
which he is M;u;ter of, might, if properly turned do great 
Service to y'' Cause of Virtue. 

“But no more of this Gentleman’s Work, after I have said, 
Tliat the favoiuable Things, you say of the Piece, will tempt 
me, if I (uiu find Leisure, to give it a Perusal.” 


Notwithstanding this last sentence, Richardson more 
titan once reverts to 'Dim Jones before ho finishes his 
letter. Its effect upon Minerva and Astrsea is best 
described in an extract from Aaron Hill’s reply, dated 
seven days later (August the 11th) 

“ Lnfortiinate Tom- Jones! how sadly has he mortify’d Two 
sawey Correspondents of your making ! They are with me 
ncov : and bid me tidl you, You have spoil’<i ’em Both, for 
Criticks. — Shall I add, a Secret which they did not bid me 
tell von ? — ’Hiey, Botli, fairly cri/'d, that Vou shou’d think it 
possible they couM a}ti.rove of Any thing, in Any work, that 
had an Eril Ivn-lcnci/, in any Part or Purpose of it. They 
maintain their Point so fur, lu'WcVer, as to be convinc’d they 
say, that you will disapprove this over-rigitl Judgment of 
those Friends, who cuu’d not find a Thread of Moral Meaning 
ill loin Jones, quite imlepenileut of the Levities thev justly 
censure. — An«l, as soon as you have Time to ivad him, 
for yourself, tis there, pert Sluts, they will be bold enough 
to rest the .Matti-r. — Mean while, they love and honour you 
and your opinitjus.” 

^ From this it would seem that General Fielding had some 
daughters of whom no record has been preserved. 
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To this the author of Clarissa replied by writing a 
long epistle deploring the pain he had given the “ dear 
Ladies,” and minutely justifying his foregone conclusions 
from the expressions they had used. He refers to Field- 
ing again as “ a very indelicate, a very impetuous, an 
unyielding-spirited Man and he also trusts to be able 
to “bestow a Reading” on Tom Jones ; but by a letter 
from Lady Bradshaigh, printed in Barbauld, and dated 
December 1749, it seems that even at that date he had 
not, or pretended he had not, yet done so. In another 
of the unpublished South Kensington letters, from a Mr. 
Solomon Lowe, occurs the following : — “ I do not doubt ” 
— says the writer — “but all Europe will ring of it \Clar- 
issrt]: when a Cracker, that was some thous'* hours a-com- 
posing,^ mil no longer be heard, or talkt-of.” Ricliardson, 
with business-like precision, has gravely docketed this 
in his own handwriting, — “Cracker, T. Jones.” 

It is unfortunate for Mr. Lowe’s reputation as a 
prophet that, after more than one hundred and thirty 
years, this ephemeral firework, as he deemed it, should 
still be sparkling with undiminished brilliancy, and to 
judge by recent editions, is selling as vigorously as ever. 
From the days when Lady Mary wrote Ne plus ultra" 
in her o^vn copy, and La Harpe called it le premier roman 
du moTide, (a phrase which, by the way, De Musset applies 
to Clarissa), it has come do^vn to us with an almost 
universal accompaniment of praise. Gibbon, Byron, 
Coleridge, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, — have all left their 
admiration on record, — to say nothing of professional 
critics innumerable. As may be seen from the British 
Museum Catalogue, it has been translated into French, 

* Vide Tom Jones, Book xi. chap. i. 
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German, Polish, Dutch, and Spanish. Russia and Sweden 
have also their versions. Tlio first French translation, 
or ratlicr abridgment, by M. do La Place was pro- 
hibited in France (to Richardson’s delight) by royal 
decree, an act which aflbrds another instance, in Scott’s 
words, of tliat “French delicacy*, which, on so many 
occasions, has strained at a gnat, and swallowed a 
camel” (e.g. the novels of M. Crebillon jik). La 
Place’s edition (IToO) was gracefully illustrated with 
sixteen plates l)y Hubert Rourguignon, called Gravelot, 
one of those eighteenth -century illustrators whose 
designs at present are the rage in Paris. In England, 
Fielding’s he.st-known pictfU’ial interpreters are Row- 
landson anil Cruikshank, the latter being by far the 
more sympatlietic. Stothard also prepared some designs 
for IlaiTison’s XoveUsCs Moijnzinc ; but his refined and 
elleniinate pencil was scarcely strong enough for the task. 
Hogarth alone could have been the ideal illustrator of 
Henry Fielding; that is to .say — if, in lieu of the rude 
designs he made for Tristram Sliandi/f he could have been 
induccil to undertake the work in the larger fashion 
of tlie Jt'ih’s rror/rrssy or Tim Marruvje a la Mode. 

A.s might perhaps be anticipated, Turn Jmes attracted 
the dramatist.! In 17G5, one J. H. Stefiens made a 
comedy of it for the German boards; and in 1785, 
a M. Desforges based upon it another, called Tom 


' It may be adib'il tliat it also attracted the ]»lagiarist As 
Pamela had its senucd in Pamela's Vondaet in IJigh Life, 1741, so 
Tom J ones was continued in The Ilisiory of Tom Jones the Foundling, 
in Ills Miin i d Slate, a second editinii of which was issued in I7a0. 
The Pi'i face announces, needlessly ciinugh, that “ Henry Fiehling, 
is Hot the Author oi this Look. ” It deserves no serious con- 
sideration. 
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J(fne$ h LondreSy which was acted at tlie Thldire Fran 
^ais. It was also turned into a comic opera by Joseph 
Eeed in 1769, and played at Covent Garden. But 
its most piquant transformation is the Comidie lyrique 
of Poinsinet, acted at Paris in 1765-G to the lively 
music of Philidor. The famous Caillot took the 
part of Squire Western, who, surrounded by pvimurs, 
and girt with the conventional cor de chassc of the 
Gallic sportsman, sings the following arkUe, diversified 
with true Fontainebleau terms of vencry : 


" D’un Cerf, dix Cors, j’ai connaissance : 
On I’attaque au fort, on le lance ; 

Tons Bunt prets : 

Piqueurs & Valets 
Suivent les pas de Fami Jone (sic). 
J’entends crier : Vokelcts, Volcelcts. 
Aussitot j'ordonne 
Que la ^Ic•ute donne. 

Tayaut, Tayaut, Tayaut. 

Mes cliiens d6coupl<5s l’en%ironneut ; 
Les trompes sonnent : 

‘Coun^e, Amis : Tayaut, Tayaut.’ 
Quelques cliiens, que I’ardeur diran-'c, 
Qnittent la voye & prennent le change. 
Jones les rassure d’un cri : 
Ourvari, ourvari. 

Accoute, accoute, accoute. 

Au retour nous en revoyon-s. 
Accoute, k Mirmiraut, courons ; 
Tout i Grifi’aut ; 

Y apres : Tayaut, Tayaut. 

On reprend route, 

Voili le Cerf h I’eau. 

La troinpe sonue, 

La Meute donne, 

L’eclio resonne. 
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Nous pressons les nouveaux relais : 

Volcelets, Volcelets. 

L’lmiinal force succombe, 

Fait im effort, se releve, enfin toinbe : 

Et nos chasseui's chantent tous a I’envi ; 

‘ Amis, gofttons les fruits de la %'ictoire ; 

‘ Amis, Amis, celebrous notre gloire. 

‘ Halali, Fanfare, Halali 
‘ Halali.’ ” 

"With this tniunphant flourish of trumpets the present 
chapter may be fittingly concluded. 



CHAPTER VI. 


JUSTICK LIFE — AMELIA. 

In one of Horace Walpole’s letters to George Montagu, 
already quoted, there is a description of Fielding’s Bow 
Street establishment, which has attracted more attention 
than it deserves. The letter is dated May the 1 8tli, 1 7 49, 
and the passage (in Cunningham’s edition) runs as fol- 
lows : — 

“He [Rigby] and Peter Bathurst* t’other nigl»t carried a 
servant of the latter’s, who had attemided to shoot him, before 
Fielding ; who, to all his other vocations, has, by the grace 
of Mr. Lyttelton, added that of Middlesex justice. He sent 
them woixl he was at supper, that they must come next morn- 
ing. They did not understand that freedom, and ran up, 
where they found lum banqueting with a blind man, a whore, 
and three Inshmen, on some cold mutton and a bone of lium, 
both in one dish, and the dirtiest cloth. He never stirred 
nor asked them to sit. Rigby, who had seen him so often 
come to beg a guinea of Sir C. Williams, ami Batliui.'^t, at 
whose father’s he had lived for victuals, understood lliat dig- 


1 Bathurst was M.P. for New Sarum, and brotlier of Poi-e’s 
friend Allen, Lord Bathurst Eigby was the Richard Rigby whose 
desnioablo character is familiar in Eightccntli-C.-ntnry Memoirs. 
“ He died (says Cunningham) involved in debt, with his accounts 
iis P.iymaster of the Forces hopelessly unsettled." 

L 
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nity as little, and pulled themselves chaiis ; on wliich lie 
civilised." 

Scott calls this “a humiliating anecdote;” and both 
Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Keightley have exliausted rhe- 
toric in the effort to explain it away. As told, it is cer- 
tainly uncomplimentary ; but considerable deductions 
must be made, both for the attitude of the narrator and 
the occasion of the narrative. Walpole’s championship 
of his friends was notorious ; and his absolute injastice, 
when his partisan spirit was uppermost, is everywhere 
patent to the readers of his Letters, In the present case 
he was not of the encroaching party ; and he speaks from 
heai'say solely. But his friends had, in his opinion, been 
outraged by a man, who, acconling to his ideas of fitness, 
should have come to them cap in hand ; and as a natural 
consequence, the story, no doubt exaggerated when it 
reached him, loses nothing under his transforming and 
malicious pen. Strippcl of its decorative flippancy, how- 
ever, there remains but little that can really be regarded 
as “humiliating.” Scott himself suggests, what is most 
unquestionably the case, that the blind man was the 
uoveli.st’s ludf-brothcr, afterwards Sir John Fielding ; and 
it is extremely unlikely that the laily so discourteously 
characteiised could have been any other than his wife, 
who, Lady Stuart tells ns, “ had few personal charms,” 
There remain the “three Irishmen,” who may, or may 
not, have been perfectly presentable members of .society. 
At all events, their mere nationality, so rapidly dccide»l 
njion, cannot be regarded as a stigma. That llic com- 
pany aixl entertainment were scarcely calculated to suit 
the siqn rfine standard of Mr. Bathurst and ]\Ir. Rigby 
may perhaps be conceded. Fielding was liy no means a 
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rich man, and in his chequered career had possibly grown 
indifferent to minor decencies. Moreover, we are told 
by Murphy that, as a Westminster justice, he “kept his 
table open to those who had been his friends when young, 
and had impaired their own fortunes." Thus, it must 
always have been a more or less ragged regiment who 
met about that kindly Bow Street board ; but that the 
fact reflects upon either the host or guests cannot be 
admitted for a moment. If the anecdote is discreditable 
to anyone it is to that facile retailor of ana and incorrigible 

society-gossip, Mr. Horace Walpole. 

But while these unflattering Ules were told of his 

private life, Fielding was fast becoming eminent in his 
public capacity. On the 12th of May 1749 he was 
unanimously chosen chairman of Quarter Sessions at 
Hicks’s Hall (as the Clerkenwell Sessions House was tlien 
called) • and on the 29th of June following he delivered 
a cl.a.-e to the Westminster Grand Jury which is iisiia ly 
printed with Ids works, and which is still regarded by 
lawyers as a model exposition. It is at first a lit o 
unc.xpectod to road his impressive and earnest deimncia- 
tions of masquerades and theatres (in which latter, by 
the way, one Samuel Foote had very recently been fo - 
lowing the example of the author of Pus-iw a) i but Field- 
ing the magistrate and Fielding the playwright wer 
ti;o different persons ; and a long interval of chaiigc n 
expeiicnce lay between them. In another part of Ins 
chL'gc, which deals with the offence of libelling l is 
possible that his very vigorous appeal was not the less 
forcible by reason of the personal attacks to which he 
had referred in the Preface to Baud Smple &oJaMe, 
Journal, and elsewhere. His only other literary offoits 
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during this year appear to have been a little pamphlet 
entitled ^4 True Slate of the Case of Bosavern Pcnlez ; and 
a formal congratulatory letter to Lyttelton upon his 
second marriage, in which, while speaking gratefully of 
his own obligations to his friend, he endeavour to enlist 
his s^'mpathies for Moore the fabulist who was also 
“about to marry.” The pamphlet had reference to an 
occurrence which took place in July. Three sailors of the 
Grafton man-of-war had been robbed in a house of ill 
fame in the Strand. Failing to obtain redress, they 
attacked the house with their comrades, and wrecked it, 
causing a “dangerous riot,” to which Fielding makes 
incidental reference in one of his letters to the Duke of 
Bedford, and which was witnessed by John Byrom, the 
poet and stenographer, in wli<,se Remains it is described. 
Bosavern Peulcz or Fen Lez, who had joined the crowd, 
and in whose posses.sion some of the stolen property Avas 
found, was tried and hanged in September. His sentence, 
Avhich AA'as considered extremely severe, excited much 
contioversy, and the object of Fielding's pamplilet Avas 
to vindicate the justice and necessity of his conviction. 


ToA\aids the close of 1749 Fieliling fell seriously ill 
with fever aggravated by gout. It was indeed at one 
time leported that mortification had supervened; but 
imder the care of Dr. Tiiomsoii, that dubious practitioner 
whose treatment of Winnington in 1746 had given rise 
to so much paper Avar, he recovered; and during 1750 
Avas actively employed in his magisterial duties. At 
this period lawlessness and violence ajipear to have 
prevaiLd to an unusual extent in the metroiiolis, and 
the ojice of a Bow Street justice Avas no sinecure. 
Beforin of some kind was felt on all sides to be urgently 
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required ; and Fielding threw his two years’ experience 
and his deductions therefrom into the form of a pamphlet 
entitled An Enquiry into the Causes of the hte Increase of 
Robbers, etc., with some Proposals for remedying this groiving 
Evil. It was dedicated to the then Lord High Chancelloi-, 
Philip Yorke, Lord Hardwicke, by whom, as well as by 
more recent legal authorities, it was highly appreciated. 
Like the Charge to the Grand Jury, it is a grave argumen- 
tative document, dealing seriously with hmuy, drunk- 
enness, gaming, and other prevalent vices. Once only, 
in an ironical passage respecting beaus and fine ladies, 
does the author remind us of the author of I'otn Jones. 
As a rule, he is weighty, practical, and learned in the 
law. Against the curse of Gin -drinking, which, owing 
to the facilities for obtaining that liquor, had increased 
to an alarming extent among the poorer classes, ho is 
especially urgent and energetic. Ho points out that it 
is not only making dreadful havoc in tlie present, but 
that it is enfeebling tho race of the future, and he con- 
cludes — 

“Some little Care on this Head is surely necessary : For 
tho’ the Encrease of Thieves, and the Destruction of Mor- 
ality • though the Loss of our Labourers, our Sailors, and our 
Soldiers, should not be sufficient Reasons, there is one whicli 
seems to be unanswerable, and that is, the Loss of our Gin- 
drinkers: Since, should the drinking this Poison be continued 
in its present Height during the next twenty Years, there 
will, by that Time, be very few of the common People lelt to 

drink it.” 

To the appeal thus made by Fielding in January l*ol, 
Hogarth added his pictorial protest in the following 
month by his awful plate of Gin Lane, which, if not 
actually prompted by his friend’s words, was certainly 
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inspired by the same crying evil. One good result of 
these efforts was the “ Bill for restricting the Sale of 
Spirituous Liquors,” to which the royal assent was given 
in June, and Fielding’s connection with this enactment 
is practically acknowledged liy Horace AValpole in his 
Mmoires of the Lost ten Jenrs of the Ileign of George II. The 
law was not wholly effectual, and was difficult to enforce j 
but it was not by any means without its good effects.^ 

Between the publication of the Lnguirif and that of 
.Imelia there is nothingof importance to chronicle except 
Fielding’s connection with one of the events of ITJl, the 
discovery of the Glastonbury waters. According to the 
account given in the (ieiiflennins for July in that year, a 
certain Matthew Clianccllor had been caned of “an asthma 
and plithisie” of thirty years’ standing by drinking from 
a spring near Chain Gale, Glastonbury, to whicli he had 
(so he alleged) been «lirectcd in a dream. The spring 
fortlnrith became famous ; and in May an entry in the 
Historical Chronicle for Sunday, the 5th, records that 
above 10,000 person.s hail visited it, deserting Bristol, 
Bath, and other popidar resorts. Numerous pamphlets 

^ The Itev. II. llunl, j'.ftcrwarJ.s Itishoj' of tVoroestor, an upriglit 
and scholarly, hut formal and censorious man, whom Johnson 
tailed a “word-pitki'r," and franker contemporaries “an old maid 
in hrccches,” has left n reference to Fielding at this time which is 
not flattering. “I dined with him [Ralph Allen] yesterday, 
where I met Mr. Fielding, — a poor emaciated, worn-out rake, whose 
gout and infirmities have got the better even of liLs hulfoonery ’ 
(Litter to Balguy, dated “Inner Temple, 19th March, 1751.’) 
That Fielding had not long before been dangerously ill, and that 
he was a niartvr to gout, is fact : the rest is probably no more than 
the cch ■ of a foregone conclusion, based upon rej'ort, or dislike to 
his Works, llurd prai.sed Uiehardson and jiroscribed Sterne. Ho 
iii.'st have been wholly out of sympathy \nth the author of Tom 
Jviics. 
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were published for and against the new waters; and 
a letter in their favour, which appeared in the London 
miv Advertiser for the 31st August, signed “Z. Z. ” is 
..supposed to be wrote” by “ J-e F-g.” Fielding 
was as may be remembered, a Somersetshire man, Sharp- 
ham Park, his hirthplace, being about time mHcs from 
Glastonbury ; and be testifies to the “ wonderM Effects o 
this salubrious Spring ” in words which show that lie had 
himself experienced tliem. “ Having seen gi'cat Kumbem 
of my Fellow Creatures under two of the most miserah 
Diseases human Nature can labour under, the Asthma and 
Evil return from Ghstmihnnj blessed with the Itetarn of 
Health, and having myself been relieved from a Disorder 
Leh baffled the most skilful Physicians, justice o 
mankind (he says) obliges him to take notice of the 
iect The letter is interesting, more as show mg that, 
ihis time Fielding’s health was broken, than as proving 
t et y of the cure; for, whatever temporary relief 

2 waters afforded, it is clear (as Mr. Lawrence jic i- 
nently remarks) that he derived no 

1753 ; and, although they have now fallen into disuse, 
they were popular „ ,,,„ ,,, ..covery 

TJl. ■»; “",X“ ■ '“ii* 

12rao , by J Millai" and the actual day of issue, 

course, ^ General Advertiser, was December the 

the title-page, by anticipation, boro the 
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(late of 1 752. There were two mottoes, one of which was 
the a])propriatc — 

“ Filicis ter <£r amplixut 
Qnos imipta tenet Copula;’* 

and the dedication, brief and simply expressed, was to 
Ihdph Allen. As before, the “ artful aid " of advertise- 
ment was invoked to whet the public appetite. 

'* To sati.sfy tlie eariu-.-<t Demand of the Publick (says 
Millar), this W ork ha.s bivii printe<l at four Presses ; but thcj 
Piuprit-fur notwith^lamliii-j limls it impossible to ^'et them («V) 
bound in Time, without >poilinrf the Beautv of the Impression, 
and tlurefurc will sl- 11 tln-m sew’d at Ilalf-a-Guinea.” 

This was oiien enough ; l»ut, according to Scott, Millar 

adopted a secoml expedient to assist Jmelia with the 
book.sellers. 

He had jiaiil a thmi.sind pound.-* for the copyright ; and 
when he iH-uan to su.<pect that tlm work wouhl be judged 
inferior to its pivdec.-s-^nr, he ernploycl the following stratagem 
to pu.di It upon the trade. At a sale made to the bookscdlere, 
previous to the puldieation, Millar offered his friemls his other 
pnldications on the tmial tenn.« of discount; but wlien he 
came to A,n>h„, Im laid it a>ide, ,us a work expecte.1 to be in 
Hu h drmand, that he could not alhml to deliver it to the trade 
in the Usual manm r. The ri/.-v succeeded— the impression 
was aiixioudy lumglit uj., and tlie bookseller relieved from 
every apni ehensinn of a slow side.” 

There were .‘(cvcral rca.sonswhy— suporficiallyspcaldng 

—Amdm shouhl he “judged inferior tu its predecessor.” 
d hat It succeeded Tom Jones after an interval of little 
more than two yeans and eight months would be an 
imi-ortant element in the comparison, if it were known 
at all definitely what period was occupied inivriting Tom 
/wici. All t hat can be affirmed is that Fielding must have 
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been far more at leisure when he composed the earlier 
work than he could possibly have been wlien filling the 
office of a Bow Street magistrate. But, in reality, there is 
a much better explanation of the superiority of Tom Jones 
to Amelia than the merely empirical one of the time it took. 
Tom Jones, it has been admirably said by a French critic, . 
“ est la condensation et h rhumt de ioute une eTAstence. C est 
le risultat et la conclusion de phisieurs anniles de passions d 
de perishes, la formule dernihe el complete de h philosophie 
pei-sonnelle que Von s'est faite sur (out ce que Von a m et 
sentiT Such an experiment, argues Blanche, is not twice 
repeated in a lifetime : the soil which produced so rich 
a crop can but yield a poorer aftermath. Behind Tom 
Jones there was the author’s ebullient youth and man- 
hood ; behind Amelia but a section of his graver miildlc- 
agc. There are other reasons for diversity in the man- 
ner of the book itself. The absence of the initial chap- 
ters, which gave so much variety to Tom Jones, tends to 
heighten the sense of imi>aticnce which, it must be con- 
fessed, occasionally creeps over the reader of Ame.ha, 
especially in those parts where, like Dickens at a later 
period, Fielding delays the progress of his narrative for 
the discussion of social problems and popular grievances. 
However laudable the desire (expressed in the dedication) 
» to expose some of the most glaring Evils, as well public 
as private, which at present infest this Country,” the result 
in Amelia, from an art point of view, is as unsatisfactory 
as that of certain well-known pages of Bleak House and 
Lillie Dorrit. Again, there is a marked change in tlio 
attitude of the author, -a change not wholly reconcilable 
■ivith the brief period which separates tlic two novels. 
However it may have chanced, whether from failing health 
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or otherwise, the Fielding of Amelid is suddenly a far 
older man than the Fielding of Tom Jones. The robust 
and irrepressible \ntality, the full-veined delight of living, 
the energy of observation and strength of satire, which 
characterise the one give place in the other to a calmer 
retrospection, a more compassionate humanity, a gentler 
and more benignant criticism of life. That, as some 
have contended, Amelia shows an intellectual falling-ofF 
cannot for a moment be admitted, least of all upon the 
groun<l — as even so staunch an admirer as Mr. Keightley 
has allowed himself to l)elicve— that certain of its in- 
cidents are obviously repeated from the Modern Ihishand 
ami others of the author’s plays. At this rate Tom 
Jones might bo judged inferior to Josejih AndreieSy 
because the Political Apothecary in the “Man of the 
Hill’s” story has his prototype in the Coffee-House Poll- 
tieian, whose original is Adflison’s Upholsterer. The 
plain fact is, that Fielding recogni.sed the failure of his 
plays as literature ; he regarded them as dead ; and freely 
transjilantcd what was good of his forgotten work into 
the work which he hoped would live. In this, it may 
lie, there wiis something of indolence or haste; but 
assuredly there was no proof of declining powers. 

If, for the sake of comparison, Tom Jones may be 
rlescribed as an animated and happily-constmeted comedy, 
with more than the usual allowance of first-rate charac- 
ters, Amelia must be regarded as a one-part piece, in 
which the rest of the dramatis persona: are wholly sub- 
onlinate to the central figure. Captain Booth, the two 
Colonels, Atkinson and his wife. Miss Matthews, Dr. 
Han ison, Trent, the shadowy and maleficent “ My Lord,” 
are all less active on their oato account than energised 
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and sot in motion by Ainclix Eound her they revolve ; 
from her they obtain their impulse and their orbit. Tlic 
best of the men, as studies, are Dr. Harrison and Colonel 
Bath. The former, ivho is as lienevolcnt as Alhvorthy, 
is far more human, and it may be added, more humor- 
ous in well-doing. Ho is an individual rather than an 
abstraction. Bath, tvith his dignity and gun-cotton 
honour, is also admirable, but not entirely free from the 
objection made to some of Dickens's creal.ons, that 
they are rather characteristics than character. Captain 
William Booth, beyond his truth to nature, manifests no 
qualities that can compensate for his weakne.ss, and the 
best that can be said of him is, that without it, his nu e 
would have had no opportunity for the display of lici 
mannaniniitv. There is also a certain want of consist- 
rcy in.isVc-nt.nent ; and when, in the resilience 
of Mr. Bondum the bailiff, he suddenly develops an 
unexpected scl.olar.ship, it is impossible not to susiiec 
that Fielding was imwilling to lose the opportunity 
preserving some neglected scenes of the Mlioi s Fiim. 
Miss Matthews is a new and remarkable study of tlm 
femme enirdeme, to parallel which, as m t he case of 
lady Bellaston, we must go to Bakac ; Mrs Jam . 
a^ain is an excellent example of that vapid and colon - 
iels n’onentity, the “ person of condition.” .. Benue 
although apparently more contradictory and less mtcl 
SiTle is nevertheless true to her p.ast history and 
p^ent environments ; while her husband, the sergeant 
with his concealed and reverential love for Ills beautiful 
foster-sister, has had a long line of descendants m the 
Lodern novel. It is upon Amelia, however, that the author 
has lavished all his pains, and there is no more touching 
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portrait in the whole of fiction than tliis heroic and 
immortal one of feminine goodness and forhearanee. It is 
needless to repeat that it is j)ainted from Fielding’s first 
wife, or to insist that, as Lady Mary was fully persuaded, 
“ several of the incidents he mentions are real mattei-s of 


fact.” That famous scene where Amelia is spreading, 
for the recreant who is losing his money at the King’s 
Arms, the historic little supj^er of hashe<l mutton which 
she has co<.»kc<l with her own hand.s, and denying herself 
a glass of wliitc wine to save the paltry sum of sixpence, 
“while her Ilushand was [‘aying a Debt of several 
(Jiiineas incurred hy the Ace of Trumps being in the 
Hands of Ids Adversary a scene which it is impossible 
to i-ea<l aloud without a certain liuskiness in the throat, 
the visits to the pawnbroker and the sjionging-housc, 
the rol.bery by the little servant, the encounter at 
Vauxhall, and some of the pretty vignettes of the chil- 
dren, are no douht founded on personal recollections. 
Wlietlicr tlie pursuit to widcli the heroine is exposed 
liad any foundation in reality it is impossible to say; 
and there is a passage in .Alurphy’s memoir wliieh almost 
leadft as if it had been penned v itli the express jiurposo 
of anticipating any too harshly literal identilieation of 
Booth with Fielding, since we arc told of tlic latter that 
“tlioiigh disposed to gallantry by his strong animal 
spirits, and the vivacity of his passions, lie was remark- 
alile for tenderness (ml constanri, h, (rife [the italics 
are ours], and the strongest affection for Ids children." 
'I’liese, however, are iiuestions beside tile matter, wdiich 
is the conception of AnuUa. Tliat remains, and must 
remain for c\vr, in the wor.ls of one of Fielding’s gi-eatcst 
modern successors, u fiL,nuo 
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“ wrought witli love . , . 

Nought modish in it, pure and noble lines 

Of generous womanhood that fits all time.” 

There are many women who forgive ; but Amelia docs 
more — she not only forgives, but she forgets. The 
passage in which she exhibits to her contrite husband 
the letter received long before from Miss Matthews is 
one of the noblest in literature ; and if it had been 
recorded that Fielding — like Thackeray on a memorable 
occasion — had here slapped his fist upon tiie table, and 
said That is a stroke of genius!” it would scarcely 
have been a thing to be marvelled at. One final point 
in connection with her may be noted, which has not 
always been borne in mind by those who depict good 
women — much after Hogartli’s fashion — without a 
head. She is not by any means a simpleton, and 
it is misleading to describe lier as a tender, Hutteiing 
little creature, who, because slie can cook her iiusbund s 
supper, and caresses liim with the obsolete name of 
Billy, must necessarily be contemj)tiblc. On the con- 
trary, she has plenty of ability and good sense, with a 
fund of humour which enables lier to slily enjoy and 
even gently satirise the fine lady airs of Mrs. James. 
Nor is it necessary to contend that her faculties are 
subordinated to her affections; but rather that conjugal 
fidelity and Christian charity arc inseparable alike from 

her character and lier creed. 

As illustrating the tradition tliat Fielding depicted 
his first wife in Sophia Western and in Amelni, it has 
been remarked that there is no formal description of her 
personal appearance in his last novel, her jioi trait ha\in,^ 
already been drawn at length in Tom Jones. But the 
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following depreciatory sketch by Mrs. James is worth 
quoting, not only because it indirectly conveys the im- 
pression of a very handsome woman, but because it 
is also an admirable specimen of Fielding’s lighter 
manner : — 


“ ‘ In the fiivt i)laco,’ cries Mrs. James, ‘ licr eyes are too 
lar^'e ; and she liath a h)ok with them that I don’t know how 
to tieserihe ; but I know 1 don’t like it. Then her eyebrows 
are too large ; therefore, imleed, .she doth all in her power to 
remedy this with her pineers ; fi>r if it was nut for tliose, her 
eVel'i'ows Would be prejio>ienius, — Then her nose, as well 
jooportioned as it is, has a visible sear tin one side.* — Her 
iieek likewise is too pmUiberant for the genteel size, especially 
as she laees liei>elf ; f..r no woman, in iny opinion, can be 
genteel wlio is nut entirely Hat before. And lastly, she is 
liutli too short, and ti>o tall. — Well, vuu may laugh, Mr. 
.Tames, I know wliat I mean, though I eannot well expivss it. 
I mean, that she is too tall for a pretty woman, and too short 
for a line woman. — Tliere is siu h a thing as a kind of insipid 
medium — a kiml of something that is neither one tiling or 
another. I know not how to express it more elearly ; but 
M heii I say such a one is a pretty woman, a pretty thing, a 
]>retty creature, you know very well I mean a little woman ; 
and when I sav .sueh a one is a very line woman, a verv line 
person of a woman, to be sure I must mean a tall woman. 
Now a Woman that is between botli, is certainly neither the 
one nor the other.” 


The ingenious expedients of Andrew Millar, to whicli 
reference has been ma<le, apj)ear to have so far suc- 
ceeded that a new edition of Juidki was called for on 
the <luy of publication. Johnson, to whom we owe 
tins story, was thorouglily captivated with the book. 
Nntu ilh.'tauding that on another occasion he paradoxi- 
cally asserted that the author was “a blockliead” — 

^ Sco uutc un this sal ject in chajitev iv. 
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“ a barren rascal,” he read it through without stopping, 
and pronounced Mrs. Booth to be “ the most pleasing 
heroine of all the romances.” Richardson, on the other 
hand, found “ the characters and situations so rvTetch- 
edly low and dirty” that he could not get farther than 
the first volume. With the professional reviewers, a 
certain Criticuhis in the Genlkman’s excepted, it seems to 
have fared but ill ; and although these advei-se verdicts, 
if they exist, are now more or less inaccessible. Fielding 
has apparently summarised most of them in a mock-trial 
of Amlia before the “ Cowl of Censorial Enqmry,” the 
proceedings of which are recorded in Nos. 7 and 8 of the 
CovMardm Jowmd. The book is indicted upon the 
Statute of Dulncss, and the heroine is charged with 
being a "Imo Character,” a “ Milksop” and a "Fool; 
with lack of spirit and fainting too frequently ; with 
dressing her children, cooking and other “ servile Offices , 
with being too forgiving to her husband ; and astly, 
as may be expected, with the inconsistency, already 
amply referred to, of being “ a Beauty wlhoot a mse. 
Dr arrison and Colonel Bath are arraigned inucli in 
the same fashion. After some evidence against her has 
been tendered, and “ a Great Number of Beaus Rakes, 
fine Ladies, and several formal Persons with bushy M !=,■ . 
and Canes at their Noses,” are preparing to supiilemen . 
it a grave man steps forward, and, begging to be heard, 
delivL what must be regarded as Fielding's final apology 

for his lust novel 

o— "S',' ; r"s 

me with Compassion a j fm-tlier 
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I can truly say that I bestowed a more than ordinary Pains 
in lier Education ; in which I will venture to affirm, I fol- 
lowed the Rules of all those who are acknowled;,'ed to have 
writ best on the Subject ; and if her Conduct be fairly exa- 
mined, she will be found to deviate very little from the 
strictest Observation of all those Rules ; neither Homer nor 
Vii'-pdl pui-sued them with greater Care than myself, and the 
candid and learned Reader will see that the latter was the 
noble model, wliich I made use of on this Occasion. 


“Ido not think my ChiM is entirely free from Faults. 
I know notliing human tliat is so ; but surely she dotli not 
deserve the Rancour with which she hath been treated by the 
Public. However, it is ni»t my Intention, at present, to 
make any Defence ; but shall submit to a CompEomise, which 
hath been always allowed in this Court in all Prosecutions 


lor Dulness. I do, tlierefon*, solemnly declaiHi to you, Mr. 
Censor, that I will trouble the AVorlJ no more with any 
Cliildivn ul mine by tlie Kime Muse.” 


■\Vi)ether sincere or not, this lust statement appears 
to ha^■o utrurdod the greatest gratification to Richardson. 

ill I lea\o you to Captain Booth?” he writes 
ti iiiniphantly to I^Irs. Donnellan, in answer to a 
fliiestinn .she had put to him. “ Captain Booth, Madam, 
lias done his own luisines.s. Mr. Fielding has over- 
written himself, or rather »«'/<r-written ; and in his own 
journal seein.s a.shumed of his last piece; and has pro- 
mised that the same Muse shall write no more for him. 
The piece, in short, is as dea.l as if it had been published 
f.u ty years ago, as to sale.” Tliere is much to the same 
efiect ill the worthy little printer’s correspondence ; but 
enough has been quoted to show liow intolerable to tlio 
super-sentimental creator of the high-souled and heroic 
Claii-.sa wa-^ his rival’s plainer and more iiractical picture 
of matronly \ii tne and modesty. lu cases of this kind, 
parra satis ist, and Amelia has long since outlived 
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lioth rival malice and contemporary coldness. It is a 
proof of her author’s genius, that she is even more intel- 
ligible to our age than she was to her own. 

At tlie end of the second volume of the first edition 
of her history was a notice announcing the immediate 
appearance of the above-mentioned Coieni-Gankn JournaJy 
a bi-weekly paper, in which Fielding, under the style 
and title of Sir Alexander Drawcansir, assumed the 
oflicc of Cen.sor of Great Britain. Tire fi.^t nuinber 
of this new venture was issued on January the 4th, 1 
and the price was threepence. In plan, and geneial 
appearance, it resembled the JacohUe's Joumi/, consisting 
mainly of an introductory Essay, paragraphs of current 
news, often accompanied by pointed editorial comment, 
miscellaneous articles, and advertisements. One of tire 
features of the earlier numbers was a buHcs.pie but 
not very successful, Journal of the present 
which speedily involved the author in actual hostih .es 
with the notorious quack and adventurer Dr. John Hill, 
who for some time had been publisl.ing certain iminidcnt 
lucubrations in tl.c Lo>ulon Dmhj AM^er under the 
hcailin" of The Inspector; and also with Smollett, whom lie 
(Fielding) lia.l ridiculed in his second number, perhaps 
In accomit of that little paragraph in the h.t edition 
of Pererjrir^ Pkkle, to which reference was made m a 
earlier chapter. Smollett, always n ntablc and co m 

Lativc, retorted by a needlessly --o and — 
nuf in which under the name of llahoakKUK 

Sn-, Justice, Dealer and Chapman," Fielding was 
ackcl with i„descril,able brutality. Another, and 
‘Singly unprovoked, adversary ‘ 

the War brought upon him wxs Bonnel Xho.nton, 
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wanls joint-author with George Colman of the Connois- 
seur, wlio, ill a production styled Have at yon All; or, The 
Drury Lam Journal, lampooned Sir Alexander with 
remavkablo rancour and assiduity. ^Ir. Lawrence has 
treated these “quarrels of authors” at some length; and 
they also have some record in the curious collections of 
the elder Disraeli. As a general rule, Fielding was far 
less personal and much more scrupulous in his choice of 
wcaitons than those who assailed him ; but the conflict 
was an undignified one, and, as Scott has justly said, 
“ neither party would obtain honour by an inquiry into 
the cause or conduct of its hostilities.” 

In the enumeration of Fielding’s works it is some- 
what difficult (if duo proportion be obsen'ed) to assign 
any real importance to efforts like the Corent-Garden 
JuurnaL Comjiarcd with Ins novels, they arc insigni- 
ficant enough. But even the worst work of such a man 
is notable in its way; and Fielding’s contributions to 
the Jvurnol arc by no means to be despised. They are 
shrewd lay .sermons, often exhibiting much out-of-the- 
way erudition, and nearly always distinguished by some 
of his personal qualitic.s. In No. 33, on “Profanity,” 
there is a character-sketch which, for \igour and vitality, 
is worthy of his best days; and there is also a very 
thoughtful paper on “Reading,” containing a kindly 
reference to “the ingenious Author of Chrism,'^ whicli 
should have mollified that implacable moralist In 
this essay it is curious to notice that, while Fielding 
speaks with due admiration of Shakespeare and Moliere, 
i iu, Cervantes, and Swift, he condemns Rabelais 
and Aristophane.s, although in the invocation already 
quoted from Turn Jones, he had included both these 
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authors among the models he admired. Another paper 
in the Coimt - Garden Journal is especially interesting 
because it affords a duo to a project of Fielding’s which 
unfortunately remained a project This was .a Transla- 
tion of the works of Lucian, to be undertaken m coii- 
iunction with his old colleague, the Kcv. Wdliam 
Youni. Proposals were advertised, and the enterprise 
was d°iily heralded by a “ puff preliminary,” in which 
Fielding, while abstaining from anything directly con- 
cerning his own abiUties, observes, “ I will only venture 
to say that no Man seems so likely to translate an 
Author well, as ho who hath formed his Stile upon that 
very Author”-a sentence which, taken in connection 
with the references to Lucian in To,n Th, mh, the Oka, nr 
pion and elsewhere, must be accepted as distinctly aut - 
"f- nliie The last number of the Covent -Gaidrn 
S (No. 72) was issued in November 1752. By this 
Hme Sir Alexander seems to have thoroughly weaned of 

Tie t bltr the Public that they will not hence- 
f . h Mier o; liim the dulness and scurrility of us 

“since I solemnly declare that 

"ntloTtoU any further Correspondence with 

‘“r conducting the W 

1 fVin mnre severe in tliutj cluiin^ 
have , 1 ,, editor was vigorously 

whole period of Jn^istratc. Tlio prison and 

'TtCl Tenes in ^Amelia, wldch contemporary critics 
political scene 

regarded as redundant nd win ^ 

curious than essential, testiiy 
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interest in reform, and liis keen appreciation of the 
defects whicli existed Ijoth in the lau' itself and in the 
administration of the law ; while the numerous cases 
heard l)efore him, and periodically reported in his paper 
hy liis clerk, afford ample evidence of his judicial actinty. 
How completely he regarded himself (Bathurst and Rigby 
notwithstanding) as tlie servant of the public, may be 
gathered from tlio following regularly repeated notice: — 


“ To tlie Pcnuc. 

“All Pfisiinswlio shall for the Future, suffer by Robbers, 
Buigliirs, arc dcsiivil imiuodiutcly to bring, or sciul, the 
best ])cscri])ti'>ii they can of such Htibbers, &c., with the Time 
auil Place, ami Circiuiistaiiccs uf (he Fact, to Henry Fielding, 
Ksij. ; at his House iu Bow Street.” 


Another instance of his energy in his vocation is to bo 
found iu the little collection of cases entitled Examples 
of the Inicrposifion tf rroihkncey in (he Iktedion and 
Vanishment of Murder, imblished, with Preface and In- 
troduction, in April 1752, and promptcil, as advertise- 
ment announoe.s, “by the many horrid JIurders com- 
mitted within tliis last \ear.” It apjiearod, as a matter 
uf fact, only a few days after the execution at Oxford, 
for puvrieide, of the iiotoi-ious Miss Mary Blandy, and 
niiglit lie assumed to have a more or less timely intention : 
but the purity of Fiehling’s ptirjiose is placed beyoinl a 
doubt hy the fact tliat lie freely distributed it iu court 
to those whom it seemed calculated to profit 

The oidy otlier works of h iclding wliieh precede tlie 
i'osthumously published Jonrnnl of a J'oijafje to Liskm 
arc. ^ Vir-poSiil fur Malciiuj an Effednal Provision- for the 
Poor, etc., a pamphlet dedicated to the Right llonble. 
Hem-y Peiliam, publisheil in January 1753; and the 
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Clear Slale of the Case of Ellzahelh Canning, puldisliecl in 
March. Tlie former, which tlie liitheito unfriciully 
Gentleman's patronisingly styles au “excellent piece,” 
conceived in a manner which gives “a high idea of liis 
[tlic authors] present temper, manners and ability,” 
is an elaborate project for the erection, inter aliu, of a 
vast building, of wliich a plan, “ drawn Ijy an Eminent 
Hand,” was given, to bo called the County-house, capable 
of containing 5000 inmates, and inclmling work-rooms, 
prisons, an infirmary, and otlier features, the details of 
which are too minute to be repeated in these pages, even 
if they had received any attention from the Legislature, 
which they did not. The latter was Fielding’s contri- 
bution to the extraordinary judicial puzzle, wliicli 
a-dtated London in 1753-4. It is neciless to <lo more 
than recall its outline. On the 29th of January 1753. 
one Elizabeth Canning, a domestic servant aged eighteen 
or thereabouts, ami who had hitherto borne an excellent 
character, returned to her mother, having I.oen mis-sing 
from the Iiousc of her master, a carpenter in Alderman- 
burv since the 1st of the same month. She was half 
staiVcd and half clad, and alleged that she liad been 
abducted, and confined during her absence in a house on 
the Hertford Road, from wliich she had just escaped. 
This house she afterwards identified as that of one 
Mother Wells, a pei-.son of very indiflereiit reputation. 
An ill-favoured ohl gipsy woman named Mary Squires v as 
also declared by her to have been the mam agent m .11- 
„.i„g a.,,1 detaining her. The gi,.sy, it i.s tme ave.rc, 
tliat at the time of tlie oocuiTcnce she was a hundi cd and 
twenty miles away ; but Canning persisted m her state- 
ment Among other people before whom she came « as 
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Fielding, who examined her, as well as a young woman 
called Virtue Hall, who appeared subsequently as one 
of Canning’s witnesses. Fielding seems to have been 
strongly impressed by her appearance and her story, 
and his pamphlet (which was contradicted in every par- 
ticular by his adversary, John Hill) gives a curious and 
not very edifj'ing picture of the magisterial proced- 
ure of the time. In February, Wells and Squires were 
tried; Squires was sentenced to death, and Wells to 
imprisonment ami burning in the hand. Then, by the 
exertions of the Lord Ma 3 'or, Sir Ciisp Gascoyne, who 
doubted the justice of tlie vertlict, Squires was respited 
and pardoned. P'orthwith London was split up into 
Egyptian and Cunningite factions ; a hailstorm of 
pamjdilets set in ; poitraits and caricatiu'os of the 
pi'incipal personages were in all the print shops ; and, 
to use Churchill’s words, 

“ — Betty Canning was at least, 

^'llli (Jascoyncs hedp, a si.x months least.” 

In April 1754, however. Fate so far prevailed against her 
that she herself, in turn, was trieil for perjury. Thirty- 
si.x witnesses swore that Squires had been in Dorset- 
shire ; twentv-six that she had been seen in Middlesex. 
After some hesitation, quite of a piece with the rest of 
the proceedings, the juiy found Canning guilty; and 
slie was transported for seven years. At the end of her 
sentence she retuined to England to receive a legacy 
I i500, which liad been left her by an enthusiastic old 
ady of Xewington-green. Her “case” is full of the 
most inexplicable contradictions; and it occupies in the 
Nate I rials some four hundred and twent}’ closoly^ -printed 
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pages of tlie most curious and picturesque eighteenth- 
century details. But how, from tlie 1st of January 
1753 to the 29th of the same month, Elizabeth Canning 
really did manage to spend her time is a secret that, to 
this day, remains undivulgcd. 



CIIAPTEK Vn. 


Tin: JOURNAL 1>F A VOA’ACK TO LTSHOY. 


In Jlarch 175 ^, ivlicn FicMin*; pul)lishcil his pamplilct 
on Elizalicth Canning, liis life was plainly drawing to a 
close. Ilis energies indeed were unal.ated, as may lie 
gatiiered fioin a hrief reeonl in the (hutkiunn's for tliat 
month, de.seril)ing his judicial raid, at four in tiie morn- 
ing, upon a gaming-rooni, whore he susj.eeterl certain 
highwaymen to he asseml-led. Ihit hi.s body was en- 
h*el)le<l hy disease, and ho knew he coul.l nut look for 
leiigtli of days, lie had li\cd not long, Imt mueh ; he 
had seen in little sj.aee, as tlie nn.tto l(} l\nii Joties 
aiiiioumed, “tlio niainier.s of many men;” and now 
tliat, piviuatnnly, tlie iiievital.le Inpiir aiijiroaehed, he 
called Ciern. ami Horace to his aid, and prepared to 
meet liis fate \silh philosuphie foititude. Hetween 


and 


“ i^hinn f'-r.- (U riiiii fiiii j"'; l-icro 


n rr. 


dratn suj,.m nicf, qua- mn hm, 

lie t-'ll- us, in lii.s too-Iittle-eonsiiUed Prnpos.il for the Poor, 
he h: , -ihuoled liimself to regaril event.s with equa- 
111111. ;y. suHing above all, in what roniaiucd to him of 
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life, to perform the duties of his office efficiently, and 
solicitous only for those he must leave behind him. 
PIcnceforward his literary efforts should be mainly 
philanthropic and practical, not without the hope that, 
if successful, they might be the means of securing some 
provision for his family. Of fiction he had taken formal 
leave in the trial of Jmelia; and of lighter writing 
generally in the last paper of the Covent-GarJen Journal. 
But, it we may trust his Introduction, the amount of 
work he had done for this poor-law project must liave 
))ccn enormous, for he had rca.l and considered all the 
laws upon the subject, as well as everything that had 
been written on it since the days of Eli/abcth, yet he 
speaks nevertheless as one over whose head tlic sword 

had all the while been impending 

» The Attempt, indeed, is such, that the Want of Success 

scarce be called a Disa|.i.oimn,c„t, Iho’ 1 
much Time, and mi^einpluved much I ains ; and v h, . 
uliove all, shall miss the Pleasure of thinking that m tlic 
Decline of my Health and Life.^I have coiifeiied a great and 

lasting Benefit on my Country.” 

In wonls still more rc.signed and dignified, he con- 
cludes the book 

Ilis enemies, be savs, will no doubt “discover, that inste.-ul 
of Smu^ng a’ProvhsiJn for the Pour, 1 have been carving 

out one for myself,! .^,,<1 Lave very cunningly jin-jeele. n 

budd mvlelf a Ihm House at the Expeuee o the Public 
ThiV would be to act in direct Opposition to the Advice ol 
my above Master [i.e. Horace] ; it wouhl be indeed 

Stnu ic (Ivniot mvu.ntor aepukkri. 

Tliose who do not know me, may believe this ; but those 


"^umablj^Govenmr of the proposed Comity-house, 
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who iln, will hardly be so deceived by that Cliearfulness 
which was always natural to me ; and which, I thank God, 
my Conscience doth not reprove me for, to imagine that I 
am nut sensible of mv declining Constitution. . . . Ambition 
or Avarice can no longer raise a Hope, or dictate any Scheme 
to me, who have no tiirther Design than to pass my short 
Remainder of Life in sonje Degree of E:tse, and barelv to 
])iv?ervo my Family Jiora being the Objects of any such 
Laws I iiave liere pictpose<l,” 


With the exception of the above, and kindred pass- 
ages (|Uoted from tlie Prefaces to the MisecUajiies and 
tlie Plays, tlie preceding pages, as tlie reader has no 
douht observed, contain little of a purely autobiographical 
character. Moreover, the anecdotes related of Fielding 
by Murphy and others have not always been of such a 
nature as to inspire implicit confidence in their accuracy, 
while of the veiy few letters that liave been referred to, 
nunc liave any of tliose intimate and familiar touches 
wliieli reveal tlie intliviiluality of the writer. But from 
the middle of 1753 up to a short time before his death, 
I'iehling has liiiuself related tlie story of his life, in one • 
of the most unfeigned and touching little tracts in our 
own or any other literature. Tlic only thing which, at the 
nionieiit, suggests itself for comparison with the Journal 
of a 1 ui/H'je to Li.Jion is the letter and dedication which 
I’ii'lding’s predecessor, Cei-vantes, prefixes to his last 
I'liniance of Pcrsih'ii awl Si'/wmnwla. In each case the 
words are aiiimatoil by the same uncomplaining kiudli- 
oess — the same gallant and indomitable spirit; in eacli 
c.ise the writer is a dA’ing man. Gervantes survived 
tlie date of his letter to the I'ondc de Lciuos but three 
da\ s ; ami tlie Jnunial, says Fichling’s editor (probably 
l;i.- i.rutlicr dubn), was “tinislied almost at the same 
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period with life.” It was written, from its aiitlior’s 
account, in those moments of tlie voyage when, his 
womankind being sea-sick, and the crew wholly absorbed 
in working tlie ship, he ivus throw n upon liis o\\ti re- 
sources, and compelled to employ his pen to while aw’ay 
the time. The Preface, and perhaps the Introduction, 
were added after his arrival at Lisbon, in the brief period 
before his death. The former is a semi -humorous 
apology for voyage -writing ; the latter gives an account 
of the circumstances ivhich led to this, his last expedition 


in search of health. 

At the beginning of August 1753, Fielding tells us, 
having taken the Duke of Portlands medicine* forneai a 
year, “the effects of which had been the carrying off the 
symptoms of a lingering imperfect gout,” Jlr. Kanhy, 
the King’s Sergeant-Surgeon-* (to whom complimentary 
reference had been made in the Man of the Hills 
story in Tojn Jones), with other able physicians, adn'sed 
him “to go immediately to Bath.” He accordingly 
engaged lodgings, and prepared to leave town forthwith. 
While ho was making ready for his departure, and was 
“ almost fatigued to death with several long examina- 
tions, relating to five different murders, all committed 
within the sjiacc of a week, by different gangs of sticct 
robbers,” he received a message from the Duke of New- 
castle, afterwards Premier, through tliat Mr. Carrington 
whom Walpole calls “the cleverest of all ministerial 
terriers,” recjucsting his attcirlanco in Linco n s u 

■ A popular cigl.tceuth-coutury eout-pow.lrr, lull as ol.l as Gal™. 
The reo^ipt for it ia given in the Oc»llc,«an , v ol. Kxui. , 

" V Mr. Itauhy wa., al.so the friend of Hogarth, tvho eUla J ins 
bouse at Cl I is wick « 
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Fields (Newcastle House). Being lame, and greatly 
over-taxed, Fielding excused himself. But the Duke 
sent Mr. Carrington again next day, and Fielding wth 
great difficulty obeyed the .summons. After waiting 
some three honis in the antechamber fifo unusual fea- 
ture, as Lord ChesterKeld iiifonn.s us, of the Newcastle 
audiences), a gentleman was deputed to consult him as 
to the devising of a plan for putting an immediate end 
to tlie murders and robberies whicli Iiad become so 
common. This, although the visit co.st liini “a severe 
cold,” Ph'ehling at once nndertook. A j>roposal was 
speedily tlrawn out and sulmiitted to the Privy Council. 
Its essential features were the employment of a known 
informer, and the provision of funds for that purpose. 

By the time this scheme was finally a])prove<l, Field- 
ing’s disorder had “turned to a deej» jaundice,” in which 
case the Bathwaters were generally regarded as “almost 
itifallilde.” But his eager desire to break iip “this gang of 
villains ami cut-throats” delayeil liim in London; and a 
day or two after he had received a portion of the stipulated 
giant, (which portion, it .seems, toi»k several weeks in 
arriving), the whole body were entirely disjierscd, — 
“seven of them were in actual custodv, and the rest 
driven, sumo out of town, and others out of the king<lom.” 
Ill examining tlicm, however, and in taking dejaisitions, 
whieli often occupied whole days and sometimes nights, 
although he had the satisfaction of knowing that during 
the tlark iiionths of Nnvember and Doeeiuber the metro- 
polis enjoyed eomphUe immunity from murder and 
robliery. his own healtlj was “reduced to the last 

extremitv.” 

% 

“ Mine (he says) was now no longer what is called a 
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Bath case,” nor, if it had been, could his strength have 
sustained the “ intolerable fatigue ” of the journey 
thither. He accordingly gave up his Bath lodgings, 
which ho had hitherto retained, and went into the 
country “in a very weak and deplorable condition.” 
He was suffering from jaundice, dropsy, and asUmia, 
under which combination of diseases his body was “ so 
entirely emaciated, that it had lost all its muscular flesh.” 
He had begun with reason “ to look on his case as 
desperate,” and might fairly have regarded himself as 
voluntarily sacrificed to the good of the public. But he 
is far too honest to assign his action to philanthropy 
alone. His chief object (he owns) had been, if possible, 
to secure some provision for his family in the event of 
his death. Not being a “ trading justice," — that is, a 
justice who took bribes from suitors, like Justice 
Thrasher in Amelia, or Justice Squeez’um in the Co^ee 
House Politician , — his post at Bow Street had scarcely 
been a lucrative one. “ By composing, instead of in- 
flaming, the quarrels of porters and beggai's (which I 
blush when I say hath not been universally practised) 
and by refusing to take a shilling from a man who most 
undoubtedly would not have had another left, I liad 
reduced an income of about 500^ a year of the dirtiest 
money upon earth to little more than .300/, a consider- 
able proi)ortion of which remained with my clerk.” 
Besides the residue of his justice’s fees, he had also, lie 
infonns us, a yearly pension from the Govemment, “ out 
of the public service-money,” but the amount is not stated. 
The rest of his means, as far as can be ascertained, 
were derived from his literary labours. To a man of his 
lavish disposition, and with the claims of a family upon 
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liim, tins couUl scarcely have been a competence ; and if, 
as appears not very clearly from a note in the Journal, he 
now resigned his office to his half-brother, who had long 
been his assistant, his private affairs at the beginning of 
the winter of 1753-54 must, as he sa 3 *s, have “ had but a 
gloomy aspect.” In the event of his death his wife and 
children could have no hope except from some acknow- 
ledgment by the Government of his past services. 

Meanwhile his diseases were slowly gaining ground. 
Tlie terrible winter of 1753-54, which, from the weather 
i<-cnid in the Gt'nf lemon's, seems, with small intermission, 
to have been prolonged far into April, was especially try- 
ing to asthmatic patients, and consequently wholly against 
him. Ill February he returned to to^^^l, ami put himself 
under the care of the notorious Dr. Joshua Ward of Pall 
!Mall, b^' whom he was treated ami tapped for dropsy.^ 
Ho was at his worst, he says, “on that memorable day 
when the imblic lost 5Ir. Pelliam (March Cth) but from 
this time, he began, under Ward’s medicines, to acquire 

some little degree of strength,” although his dropsy in- 
creased. With !May came the long-delayed spring, ami 
he moved to Fordhook,- a “little house” belonging to him 
at Paling, the air of which place then enjoyed a consider- 
alile rejuUation, being reckoned the best in I^liddlesex, 

' Ward appears in Ho^arth’.s Consuttalion of Vhijsicians, 1736 , 
aii<l in pope— “ Ward tiy’d on Puppies, and the Pcior, his Drop." 
lie Mas a ipiach, laU imi.st liavo jio.ssvs'.ed cuiisiderablo ability. 
Puliii^'bioko M'ished l\>pe to consult him in 1741 ; and ho attended 
Gcorjre II. There is an account of him in Nichols’s Genuine IVorks 
of Ihgarth, i. {^1*. 

• It lay on the Tsbridge Poad, a little beyond Acton, and 
1 ojiposite the ]>re.scnt Haliiii; Coiniiiiiii Station of the Metro- 
' ..>An District llaihvuy. The site is now occnjded bv a larger 
- use bcariiiy the same name, belonging to Captain Tyrrell. 
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“and far superior to that of Kensington Cravel-Pits. 
Here a re-perusal of Bisliop Berkeley s Siris, whicli had 
been recalled to his memory by Jfrs. Charlotte Lennox, 
“ the inimitable author of the Female Qnurofc,'’ set him 
drinking tar-water with apparent good effect, except as far 
as his ohief ailment was concerned. The applications of 
the trocar became more frequent : the summer, if summer 
it could be called, was “mouldering away;” and winter, 
with all its danger to an invalid, was drawing on apace. 
Nothing seemed hopeful but removal to a warmer climate. 
Aix in Provence was at first thought of, but the idea was 
abandoned on account of the difficulties of the journey. 
Lisbon, where Doddridge had died three years before, 
was then chosen ; a passage in a vessel trading to the 
port was engaged for the sick man, his wife, daughter, 
and two servants ; and after some delays they started. 
At tiiis point the actual Journal begins with a well- 

remembered entry : — 

“ Jnm mh, 1764.-O.I this <lay, the .n«t 

mclanclioly suu I liad cvevhelicUl arose, ami foiiti.l iije attake 
at my house at Fordhook. By tite Uglit of t us sun I was, in 
„,y own opinion, last to behold and take eave of soine ol 
those erealures on whom I doated with a mother- hke font lies,, 
guided hy nature and passion, and u.icured and imhardened 
by all the doctrine of tliat philosophical school wliere 1 ha 

le.imt to bear pains and to despise death. 

™ln this situation, as I could not compu-r nat e 
submitted entirely to her, and she made as givat a foo 
nu. as she ha-1 ever done of any woman what.-oevci . un ei 
pretence of giving me leave to enjoy, she drew me to su lei 
the company of my little ones, during eight hours, and I 
doubrnot whether: in that time, I did not undergo more 

ir!lvSe'p2dv mv coach was at the door, which 
nt Jonm'lold me ihaii'l hiss'd my children rouiid, and 
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M\ut into it with some little resolution. My wife, who 
hehaveil more like a heroine ami jihilosoi>her, tho’ at the 
“ume time tho temleivst mother in the worM, ami my ehlest 
tlau^liter, followed me ; ?ome friemls went with us, and others 
here took tlu'ir leave ; and I heard my hehaviour aj'plaude<l, 
with many murmurs and piaises to wliich I well knew I had 
no title ; as all <)ther such philosojihers may, if they have 
any modesty, confess on the like occasions.” 

Two liours later the party reached Kotlierhithc. 
Here, with the kindly assistance of his and Hogarth’s 
friend, Mr. Saunders Welch, High Cnnstahle of Holbom, 
the sick man, wh<>, at this time, “had no use of his 
limits,” was carricil to a lii>at, and hoisted in a cliairover 
the shi[>'s side. Tliis latter jonrncy, far more fatiguing 
to the sutferer than the twelve miles ride which lie had 
previously undergone, was not rendered more easy to 
hear hy the jest.s of the watermen and sailors, to whom 
Ills gliastly, death-stricken eoimtenance seemed matter 
for merriment; and he was greatly rejoiced to Hnd 
himself safely seated in the cabin. The voyage, how- 
ever, ali'<‘a»ly more than once deferred, was not yet to 
licgin. \\ ednosday, Iteing King's l’r«ieIaination Day, tho 
vessel could not he eleaied at the I'ustom Hou.se ; ami 
on Tlmrsday tlio skijiper announced tliat he should not 
set out until Saturday. As Fielding’s complaint was 
again ])ecoming trouhli.-sonu’, ami no surgeon was avail- 
able on boanl, lie sent for liis friend, the famous ana- 
tomist, Mr. Hunter, of C'ovent (xui’den,^ by whom ho 
was tapped, to his own relief, and the admiration of 
tie* siinple sea-captain, wlio (he writes) was greatly im- 
pressed b\ “the luu'oic constancy, witli which I had 

' lliis mu-t li:i\c I'lTii M il!i:iiti IIiiiiIit, ftif in 17;'! his iitui'O 
(li'tiiigiii'li' il liR'llii-r ,lri|iu had not Vi.t luroiiic colclimt'.iL 
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borne an operation tliat is attended with scarce any 
degree of pain.” On Sunday the vessel dropped down 
to Gravesend, where, on the next day, Mr. Welch, 
who until then had attended them, took his leave ; and. 
Fielding, relieved by the trocar of any iraincdiate appre- 
hensions of discomfort, might, in spite of liis forlorn 
case, have been "fairly at ease. He had a new concern, 
however, in the state of Mi-s. Fielding, who was in 
agony with toothache, wliich successive operators failed 
to relievo ; and there is an unconsciously touching 
little picture of the sick man and his skipper, who was 
deaf, sitting silently over “ a small liowl of punch ” in 
the narrow cabin, for fear of waking the pain-worn 
sleeper in the adjoining state-room. Of liis second wife, 
as may be gathered from the opening words of the 
Journal, Fichling always speaks with the warmest allec- 
tion and gratitude. Elsewhere, recording a storm off 
the Isle of Wight, he says, “^My dear wife and child 
must pardon me, if what I did not conceive to ho any 
great evil to myself, I was not much terrified with the 
thoughts of happening to them : in truth, I have often 
thought they are both too good, and too gentle, to he 
trusted to the power of any man.” With what a tenacity 
of courtesy he treated the whilom Mary Daniel may be 
gathered from the following vignette of insolence in 
office, wliich can be taken as a set-off to the malicious 
tattle of Walpole : — 


“Soon after tlicir dcpai-ture [ie. Mr. Wilcli ami a com- 
panion], our cabin, where my wife ami I weie sitting together, 
was visited by two nillians, whose ajipcaranco givally corre- 
spondeil with that of the sheriff’s, or rallier tlie knlglit- 
hiarshars bailiffs. One of these, especially, wlio seemed to 
affect a more than oidinary degree of rudeness and insolence, 


N 
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came in without .any kind of ceremony, witli .a hroad gold 
lace upon his hat, wliich w.as cocked with much miliUiry 
fierceness on his head. An inkliorn at his button-hole, and 
SiUiic. juipers in his liand, sulficiently assured me what lie 
wa.s, and I asked him if he aud liis comi'anions were not 
custoiii-ln luse olheers ; he answered with .sullicient dignity 
that they were, as an infuruiatiuii which he seemed to consider 
would strike the hearer with awe, and sujipiess all further 
inquiry ; but on the cuntrarv 1 ]»roceedeil to ask of wliat 
rank he was in the t'n>t"ni liouse, and receiving an answer 
f.om liis companion, us I r.-meiid)er, that the gentleuiiui wa.s 
a riding surveyor ; I rejilied, that he might he a riding sur- 
veyor, hut could be iio geiilleuiau, for that none who had 
any title to that denomination would break into tlie presence 
of a lady, without any apology, or even moving his hat. He 
then took his covering iVtan his head, and laid it on tlie 
table, saying, he asked jtardon, an<l blamed tlie mate, who 
slioiild. In* said, have inibrmed him if any jiersons of dis- 
tiiielion Well' bi'low. 1 told him he miglit gut's.s irom our 
appearaiiee {which. ]>erhaps, was rather more than could be 
said with lb'* slrielot adherence to truth) tliat he was before 
a gi'iitleiiiaii and lady, which >hould li-acli him to be very 
civil in bis behaviour, lln*’ we sliuubl not lia]>]'en to be of 
till* numlier whom the woihl calls ]ieople of fasliiou and 
di'tinclioii. llowever, 1 said, that ns he seemed sensible of 
lii> eiror, and had aski d j'anloii, the huly wouM ]iermit him 
to ])Ul hi> hat i»u again, if he cluoe it. This he refused with 
.‘^oijie drgfee of >urline>.-, and failed not to l•onvim■e me that, 
if I ^llould eoncle^celid to become tiiofe gentle, be Would SOoU 
'UoW nioie rude.’’ 


The date of tliis oceuvretiee was .Tnlv the l.st. On 
the evening of the same dav thev weighed aiielior .and 
managed to feaeli the Xofo. For more than a week 
tlu v Were wiiid-bnunil in the Downs, but on the 11th 
they amlioivil olf Kyde, from wliich place, on the iie.vt 
morning. Fielding tlesjiatehed the following letter to 
his brother. Hesides giving the name of the cajitain and 
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the ship, which arc carefully suppressed iu the Jourml,^ 
it is especially interesting as being the last letter Miittcn 
by Fielding of u'hicli we have any knowledge 

“Oil board tha Queen of Portugal, Rich'' Veal at 
anchor on the Mother Bank, off Ryde, to the 
Care •>! the Post Master of Portsmouth— this is 
my Date and y*" Direction. 

July 12 1754. 

“ Dear Jack, After receiving that agreeable Lie fi-oin 
Mess’’®- Fielding and Co., we weighed on nionday morning 
and sailed from Dad to the Westward Four Days long but 
inconceivably pleasant Passage brought us yesterday to an 
Anchor on the Mother Bank, on the Back of the Isle of 
Wi-dit, where we had last Night iu Safety the Pleasure of 
hearing the Winds roar over our Heads in as violent a Tcm- 
])est as I have known, and where my only Consideration 
were the Fears which must possess any Friend of oui-s, (if 
there is happily any such) who really makes our Wellbeing 
tlie Object of bis Concern especially if such Fneml sliould be 
totidlv'inexpcrienced in Sea AHairs. I therefore beg that on 
the Day vou receive this M« Daniel^ may know that we are 
iu.st risen from Breakfa-st iu Health and Spirits this twellth 
Instant at 9 in the morning. Our Voyage hath proved trmt- 
ful in Adventures all which being to be written in the Book, 
you must postpone y^ Curiusity As the Incidents winch 

1 Probably tliis was intentional. Notwithstanding the state- 
ment in the “Dedication to the Public” that the text is given 
oas it came from the hands of the author,” the Journal, m the 
first issue of 1755, scorns to have been coiisiderably ‘‘edited. 
“Mrs. Francis” (tbc Ryde landlady) is there called ‘ Mi-s. Huin- 
i.hrvs ” and the portrait of the militarj- coxcomb, together with 
Lmc particulars of Fieldii.gs visit to the Duke of Ncw.-astlc, and 

other details, are wholly omitted. r vi l Hn,r-« 

8 It will bo remembered tl.at the maiden-namo of iitldings 
second wife, as given in the Register of St. Bene’t’s was M.ny 
Dniiel “Mrs. Daniel” was therefore, in all i.iobabihty, lul l- 
in<r'8 mother-in-law; and it may reasonably be assumed that she 
had remained in charge of the little family at lordhook. 
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fall under y*” Cognizance will ]>ossibly be consigned to 
Oblivion, do give them to us as they pass. Tell Neigh- 
bour I am much obliged to him for recommending me to the 
Cai'c of a most able and experienced Seaman to wliom other 
CQ])tain8 seem to pay such Deference that they attend and 
watch his Jlotums, and think themselves only safe when 
they act under his Direction and Example. Our Ship in 
Truth seems to give Laws on the Water with as much 
Autliority and Superiority as you Dispense Laws to the 
Public and Examiiles to y*' Bretbi-en in Commission. Please 
to direct y*" Answer to me on Board as in tlie Date, if gone 
to be returned, aud then send it by the Post and Pacquet to 
Lisbon to 

“ affee^ Brotlier 

“ IT. Fieldikq 

“ To John Fielding Esq. at his House in 

Bow Street Cov* Garden London.” 

As the (Ju€€n of Porhojal did not leave Hyde until 
the 23(1, it is j)Ossiblc tliat Fielding received a reply. 
During tlie remainder of tliis desultory voyage he con- 
tinued to beguile his solitary hours — hours of which 
we arc left to imagine tlie pliysical torture and mono- 
tony, for he says but little of himself — by jottings 
and notes of the, for the most part, trivial accidents of 
Ins progress. That happy cheerfulness, of which ho 
spoke in tlie ProjiOMl fur the Poor, had not yet deserted 
him ; and there are moments when ho seems rather 
on a jdeasure-trip than a forlorn pilgrimage in search 
of health. At Kyde, where, for change of air, he went 
ashore, he chronicles, after many discomforts from 
the nii.)st disobliging of landladies (let the name of 
Mrs. Francis go down to posterity I), “the best, the 
plea.sant(}st, and the merriest meal, [in a barn] with more 
a[>petitc, more real, solid luxury, and more festivity, than 
A\a.s ever seen in an entertainment at White’s.” At 
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Torbaj^ he expatiates upon tlic merits and flavour of the 
Jolin Doiy, a specimen of which “ gloriously regaled ” 
the party, and furnished him with a pretext for a dis- 
sertation on the London Fish Supply. Another page he 
devotes to commendation of the excellent Finum Poviotkb, 
or Southam cyder, supplied by “ Mr. Giles Lcverance of 
Cheeshurst, near Dartmouth in Devon,” of wliich, for 
the sum of five pounds ten shillings, he extravagantly 
purchases three hogsheads, one for himself, and the 
others as presents for friends, among whom no doubt was 
kindly Mr. "Welch. Here and there he sketches, with 
but little abatement of his earlier gaiety and vigour, the 
human nature around him. Of the objectionable Hyde 
landlady and her husband there are portraits not much 
inferior to those of the Tow-wouscs in Joseph Andrews, 
while the military fop, who visits his uncle the caiAain 
off Spithead, is drawn with all the insight which depicted 
the vagaries of Ensign Northerton, whom indeed the real 
hero of the Jmrnnl not a little resembles. The best 
character sketch, however, in the whole is that of Captain 
Richard Veal himself (one almost feels inclined to wonder 
whether he was in any way related to the worthy la<ly 
whose apparition visited Mrs. Bargrave at Canterbury !), 
but it is of necessity somewhat dispersed. It has also an 
additional attraction, because, if we remember rightly, it 
is Fielding’s sole excursion into the domain of Smollett. 
The rough old sea-dog of the Haddock and Vernon period, 
who had been a privateer; and who still, as skipper of a 
merchant-man, when he visits a friend or gallants the 
ladies, decorates himself with a scarlet coat, cockade, and 
sword ; who gives vent to a kind of Iiish howl when his 
favounTe kitten is suffocated under a feather bed ; and 
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falls abjectly on his knees when threatened the dread- 
ful name of Law, is a character which, in its surly good- 
humour and sensitive dignity, might easily, under more 
favourable circumstances, have grown into an individu- 
ality, if not equal to that of Squire Westeni, at least 
on a level with Partndge or Colonel Bath. There are 
numbers of minute touches — as, for example, his mis- 
taking “a lion” for “Elias” wdien he reads prayers to 
the ship’s company ] and his q\iaint asseverations when 
exercised by the inconstancy of the wind — which show 
how closely Fielding studied his deaf companion. But 
it would occupy too large a space to examine the Journal 
more in detail. It is sufficient to say that after some 
further delays from wind and tide, the travellers sailed up 
the Tagus. Here, having undergone the usual quarantine 
an«l custom-house obstruction, they landed, and Fielding’s 
penultimate words record a good supper at Lisbon, “ for 
which wc were as well charged, as if the bill had been 
made ou the Bath Road, between Newbury and London.” 
The book ends with a line from the poet whom, in the 
for (he Poor, he had called his master : — 

“ — hie finis chaiirrqne vucqncP 

Two months afterwards he died at Lisbon, on the 8th of 
October, in the forty-eighth year of his ago. 

He was buried on the hillside in the centre of the 
beautiful English cemetery, which faces the great Basilica 
of the Heart of Jesus, otlierwise known as the Chiu*ch 
of the Estrella. Here, in a leafy spot where the night- 
ingales fill the still ail’ with song, and watched by those 
secular cypiesses from which the place takes its Portu- 
guese name of Os Ciq/reslcs, lies all that was mortal of 
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liim whom Scott called the “Father of the English 
Novel.” His first tomb, whicli Wraxall found in 1772, 
“ nearly concealed by weeds and nettles,” was erected by 
the English factory, in consequence mainly— as it seems 
—of a proposal made by an enthusiastic Chevalier de 
Meyrionnet, to prondc one (with an epitaph) at his 
own expense. That now existing was substituted in 
1830 by the exertions of the Rev. Christopher ^e\illc, 
British Chaplain at Lisbon. It is a heavy sarco- 
phagus. resting upon a large base, and surmounted by 
iiist such another urn and tlame as that on Hogarth s 
Tomb at Chiswick. On the front is a long Latin inscrip- 
tion ; on the back the better-known words 

LUGET Buitaxnia. Gremio nos daiu 
Fovere N.vriJii.^ 


It is to this last memorial that the late George Borrow 

referred in his Bilk la Spain 

“Let travellers devote one entire morning to inspecting 
the Art' and the M.ai das agoas, after nJuch they/-‘y 
repair to the English ehureh and cemetery, Pere-la-cliaisc m 

• • ♦ irt. wliere if they be of England, they may veil be 
Tr’ V ki.‘s tl'e col'l tourh, as I JiJ, of the author of 

“^Amelia” the most singular genius which llieir island ever 
I.rtluced, whose works it has long been the fashion to abuse 
in publie and to read in seeret.” 

Borrow’s hook was first published in 1843. Of late 
years the tomb had been somewhat neglected ; Imt 
Lm a communication in the Alhnmum of May 18i9 
it appears tliat it Iiad then been recently cleaned, and 

1 The fifth word is geiieially gi'ea as '■ datuni." Hut the aho™ 
veisioi i! wlich has hcea verified at Ltshoii, may be aeeeptcd as 

correct. 
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the insci'ijjtions restored, by order of the present 
chaplain, the Rev. Godfre}' Pope. 

There is but one autlientic portrait of Henry Fiolding. 
This is tlic pen-and-ink sketch drawn from memory by 
Hogarth, long after Fielding’s death, to sen'e as a frontis- 
piece forMurjjhy’s edition of his works. It was engraved 
in facsimik by James Basire, with such success that 
the artist is said to have mistaken an impression of the 
plate (without its emblematic border) for his own draw- 
ing. Hogarth’s sketch is the sole source of all the 
portraits, more or less “romanced,” which are pre6xcd 
to editions of Fielding ; and also, there is good reason 
to suspect, of the dubious little miniature, still in pos- 
session of his descendants, which figures in Hutchins’s 
IHshry of Dorael and elsewhere. More than one account 


has been given of the way in which the drawing was 
produced. The mo.st effective, and, unfortunately, the 
most popular, version has, of course, been selected by 
Muriihy. In tliis he tells us that Hogarth, being un- 
able to recall his dead friend’s features, had recourse 
to a profile cut in pa[)cr by a lad}', who possessed the 
happy talent wliich Pope ascribes to Lady Burlington. 
Her name, which is given in Nichols, was Margaret 
Cullior, and she was possibly the identical Miss Col- 
lier wlio figures in Richardson’s Correspondenre. Set- 
ting aside the fact that, as Hogarth’s eye-memory was 
idicnomeiial, this story is highly improbable, it was e.v- 
pi-essly contradicted by George Steevens in 1781, and by 
•Inlm Ireland in 1708, both of wliom, from their relations 


Hngarth’s family, were likely to he credibly in- 
i' med. Steevens, after referring to Muriihy’s fable, 
sa}s in the Bkyraphkal Anecduks ofWillmm Ihvmih “I 
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am assured that our artist began and finislied the head 
in the presence of his ^Wfc and another lady. He had 
no assistance but from his omti memory, wliich, on sucli 
occasions, was remarkably tenacious.” Ireland, in his 
Hogarth lUustralcdy gives us as the simple fact the fol- 
lowing: — “Hogarth being told, after his friend’s death, 
that a portrait was wanted as a frontispiece to his works, 
sketched this from memory.” According to the inscrij)- 
tion on Basire’s plate, it represents Fielding at the age 
of forty-eight, or in the year of his death. This, how- 
ever, can only mean that it represents liim as Hogarth 
had last seen him. But long before he died, disease Imd 
greatly altered his appearance ; and he must have been 
little more than the shadow of the handsome Harry 
Fielding, who wrote farces for Mrs. Clive, and heard the 
chimes at midnight. As he himself says in tlie Voyaije 
to Lisbon, he had lost his teeth, and the cousc(inent fall- 
ing-in of the lips is plainly perceptible in the profile. 
The shape of the Koman nose, wliich Colonel James in 
Amelia irreverently styled a “ proboscis,” would, how- 
ever, remain unaltered, and it is still possible to divine a 
curl, half humorous, half ironic, in the short upper lip. 
The eye, apparently, was dark and deep-set. Oddly 
enough, the chin, to tlie length of which he had himself 
referred in tlie Champion, does not appear abnormal.' 

1 In the bust of Fichling wliich Mi.ss M.nr;,'aret Tliomas li.is 
been commissioned by Mr. K. A. Kinglakc to execute for tlie 
Somerset Valhalla, the Sliire-Iloll at Tiiuiiion, these points have 
been carefully considered ; and the scul)>tor has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a work which, while it suggests the mingling of liuinour and 
dignity that is Fielding’s chief characteristic, is also geiiirally faith- 
ful to Hogarth’s indications. From these, indeed, it is linpossilile 
to deviate. Not only U his portrait uahjiie ; but (and this is con- 
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Beyond the fact that he was above six feet in height, 
and, until the gout had broken his constitution, unusu- 
ally robust, Murphy adds nothing further to our idea of 
liis personal appearance. 

That other picture of his character, traced and retraced 
(often with much exaggeration of outline), is so familiar 
in English literature, that it cannot now be materially 
altered or amended. Yet it is impossible not to Avi.sh 
that it were derived from some less prejudiced or more 
trustworthy witnesses than those who have spoken, — 
say, for example, from Lyttelton or Allen. There are 
always signs that Walpole’s malice, and Smollett’s ani- 
mositv, and the rancour of Bichar<lson, have had too much 
to do with the rei>rcsentation ; and even Murphy and 
Lady Mary are scarcely persons whom one wouhl select 
us ideal l)iograi)hers. The latter is pn)bably right in 
comparing her cousin to Sir Richard Steele. Both were 
generous, kimlly, brave, and sensitive ; both were impro- 
vident; both loved wmuen and little children; both 
sinned often, and had their moments of sincere repent- 
ance; to bf»th was given that irrepressible hopefulness, 
and full delight of being which forgets to-moirow in 

to-dav. That Henry Fielding was wild and reckless in 
• *'0 

his youth it would be idle to contest ; — imleeil it is an 
intelligible, if not a necessary, consequence (*f his physique 
and his temperament. But it is not fair to speak of him 
as if his youtli lasted for ever. “ Critics and biographers,” 
says Mr. Leslie Stephen, “have dwelt far too exclusively 
iijHiii the uglier side of his Bnhcmian life;” and Field- 
ing himself, in the Ja>vhifcs Journal, complains sadly 


ruiiunl l>y lieliinil aiul .Stoevens) it wa;> .iJuiittcJ to be like Field- 
ing by Fielding's friends. 
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that his enemies have traced his impeachment “ even 
to his boyish Years.'’ Tiiat he Avho was prodigal as 
a lad was prodigal as a man may he conceded ; that 
lie wlio was sanguine at twenty would be sanguine at 
forty (although this is less defensible) may also be allowed. 
But, if we press for “ better assurance than Bardolph,” 
there is absolutely no good evidence that biddings 
career after his marriage materially differed from that of 
other men struggling for a livelihood, hampered with 
ill-health, and exposed to all the sliifts and humiliations 
of necessity. If any portrait of him is to bo hamled 
down to posterity, let it be the last rather than the first ; 
—not tlie Fielding of the green-room and tlic tavern 
of Covent Garden frolics and “modern conversations; 
but the energetic magistrate, the tender husband an.l 
father, the kindly host of his poorer friends, the prac- 
tical philanthropist, the patient and magnanimous licio 
of the rejage io IMon. If these things bo romembered. 
it will seem of minor importance that to Ins dying 
day he never knew the value of money, or that he forgot 
his troubles over a chicken and champagne. And even 
his improvidence was not without its excusable side. 
Oncc-so runs the Icgend-Andrcw Millar made him 
an advance to meet the claims of an importunate tax- 
..atherer. CaiTying it home, he met a fiiciul, m even 
worse straits than his own; and the money changed 
hands When the tax-gatherer arrived there was nothing 
hut the answer-** Friendship has called for the money 
and had it; let tlie collector call again.” Ju-stice, it 
is needless to say, was satisfied by a second advance 
from tlie bookseller. But who shall condemn tlie man 

of whom siicli a story can be tokU 
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TliG literary work of Fielding is so inextricably inter- 
woven with what is known of his life that most of it has 
been examined in the course of the fore^oine: narrative. 
What remains to be said is chiefly in summary of what 
has been said alrcad}'. As a dramatist he has no emi- 
nence ; and though his plays do not deserve the sweeping 
condemnation with which Macaulay once spoke of them 
in the House of Commons, they arc not likely to attract 
any critics but those for whom the inferior efforts of a 
great genius possess a morbid fascinatioa Some of them 
serve, in a measure, to illustrate his career ; others contain 
hints and situations which he afterwards worked into his 
novels ; but the only ones that possess real stage qualities 
arc those whieli he borrowed from llegnard and Moliere. 
Don Qumjfe in Dn>jh(iid, /'uai/w/h, the llisforical Register, 
can claim no present consideration commensurate with 
that wliifh they received us contcmjjorary satires, and 
their interest is mainly antiquarian ; while Tom Thumb 
and the Covent-Gank’n Tragedii, the former of which wouM 
make the reputation of a smaller man, can scarcely hope 
to be rcmembcrc*! beside Amdia or Jonathan IFild. 
Nor can it be admitted that, jis a periodical MTiter, 
Fielding was at his best. In spite of effective passages, 
his essays remain far below the work of the great 
Augustans, an<I are not above the level of many of 
tlieir less illustrious imitators. That instinct of popular 
selection, which retains a faint hold upon the Damhler, 
the Adn'idurf^r^ the Jl'orld, and the Connoisficur, or at 
least consents to give them honourable interment as 
“ Ilritish Kssajists” in a secluded comer of the shelves, 
has v‘ ulc no pretence to any preservation, or even any 
Avinji wing, of the Champion and the 2'rne Patriot. Field- 
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ing's papers are learned and ingenious; they are fie- 
qiiently humorous ; they are often eamest ; but it must 
be a loiterer in literature who, in these days, except for 
antiquarian or biographical purposes, can lionestly fiml it 
worth while to consult them. His pamphlets and projects 
are more valuable, if only that tiiey prove him to have 
looked curiously and sagaciously at social and political 
problems, and to have striven, as far as in iiim lay, to set 
the crooked straight Their import, to-day, is chiefly 
that of links in a chain— of contributions to a progressive 
literature wliich has travelled into regions unforeseen by 
tlie author of tlio Proposal for the Poor, and the Inquhy 
into the Causcsoflhe late Increase of Pohbers. As such, they 
have their place in that library of Political Economy of 
which Mr. M'Culloch has catalogued the riclies. It is 
not, however, by his pamphlets, his essays, or his plays 
that Fielding is really memorable ; it is by Ins triad of 
novels, and the surpassing study in irony of Jonathan- 
Wild. In Joseph Andrews wo have the first sprightly 
runnings of a genius tliat, after much uncertainty, liad 
at last found its fitting vein, but was yet doubtful 
and undisciplined : in Tom Jones the perfect plan has 
come, witli the perfected method and the assured ex- 
pression. There is an inevitable loss of that fine way- 
wardness which is sometimes the result of untrained 
eflbrt, but there is the general gain of order, and tlie 
full production which results of art. Tlie l.ighest point 
is reached in Tom Jones, which is the earliest definite 
and authoritative manifestation of tlic modern novel. 
Its relation to He Foe is that of the vertebrate to the 
invertebrate : to Kichardson, that of the real to the 
ideal— one might almost add, the impossible. It can 
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be comi>arcil to no contemporary English work of its 
own kind ; and if we seek for its parallel at the time 
of publication we must go beyond literature to art — to 
the masterpiece of that great pictonai satirist who 
was Fielding’s friend. In l>oth Fielding and Hogarth 
there is the same constructive power, the same rigid 
sequence of cause and cftect, the same significance of 
detail, tlie same side-light of allusion. Both have the 
same hatred of afiectation and hypocrisy— the same un- 
erring insiglit into character. Both are equally attra( t^d 
liv striking contrasts and comic situations j in both there 
is the same deilari-d morality of purpose, coupled with 
the same sturdy virility of expression. One, it is true, 
leaned nmro .strongly to tragedy, the other to comedy. 
But if Fielding had painte*! i>icturcs, it would have been 
in the style <jf the Miti fniijc a la ; if Hogarth had 
wi’itteii novels, thev woubl have lieen in the style of lniii 
In the gentler and more subdued Auv'lui, witli 
its tendm- and womanly eeiitral-ligmv. there is a certain 
eliange of plan, <lne to altered conditions — it may be, 
to an altered [diilosojihy of art. Tlic narrative is less 
brisk and animated : tlie cliaraeter-]>aijiting less broadly 
liuimtrniis : the pbilantbro['ic element mure strongly 
developcil. To trace the inlluence of these three great 
Works in sueeeediiig writers would bobd us too long. It 
iiiav. nuNortlieb'ss, 1)1* safely asserted tliat theie are few 
laiglt'h no^•els of manners, written since Fielding’s day, 
w liich do not ileseeiid from liim as from their fount and 
snur- c ; and that more than one of our modern masters 
1 m ' - \inmi'>t.ikable sii^ns of a form and fasliion studied 

'Uly from bis frank and manly ance.stor. 
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A FEW particulars respecting Fielding's family and 
iiostlmmous works can scarcely be omitted fiom the 
present memoir. It has been stated tliat by his first 
wife he bad one daughter, the Eleanor Harriot who 
accompanied liim to Lisbon, and survived liim, althougli 
Mr. Keightley says, but without giving his authority , 
she did not survive him long. Of Ins family by Mary 
Daniel, the eldest son, William, to whose birth refer- 
ence has already been made, was bred to the law, became 
a barrister of the Middle Temple eminent as a special 
pleader, and ultimately a Westminster magistrate. He 
died in October 1820, at the age of seventy-three. He 
seems to have shared his father’s convei-sational qualities, 
und, like him, to have been a strenuous advocate of the 
poor and unfortunate. Southey, writing from Kesu ick 
in 1830 to Sir Egerton Brydges, speaks of a meeting 
he had in St. James’s Park, about 1817, with one of 
the novelist’s sons. “He was then/’ sajs Southey, 
“ a fine old man, though visibly shaken by time : lie re- 
ceived me in a manner which had much of old courtesy 
about it, and I looked upon him with great interest for 
his father’s sake.” The date, and the fact that AVilliam 

1 Vid'- Lockhavt’a Life of Scott, cha]). L 
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FieWing had had a paralytic stroke, make it almost 
certain that this was he ; and a further reference by 
Southey to liis religious opinions is confirmed by the 
obituary notice in the Gentleman’s, which speaks of him 
as a worthy and pious man. The names and baptisms 
of the remaining chiklren, as supplied for these pages by 
the late Colonel Chester, were Mary Amelia, baptized 
January G, 1749 ; Sophia, Januaiy 21, 1750; Louisa, 
December 3, 1752 ; and Allen, April 6, 1754, about a 
month before Fielding removed to Ealing. All these 
baptisms took place at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, from 
the registers of which these particulai’s were extracted. 
The eldest daughter, Mary Amelia, does not appear to 
have long survived, for the same registers record her 
burial on the 17th December 1749. Allen Fielding 
Ijecame a clergyman, and died, according to Buike, 
in liS23, being then vicar of Si. Stephen’s, Canterbury. 
He left a family of four sons and three daughtei's. One 
of tlie sons, George, became rector of North Ockendon, 
I'lssex, and marrieil, in 1825, Mary Rebecca, daughter 
of Ferdinand Haiibury-Williams, and grandniece of 
Fielding’s friend and school-fellow Sir Charles. This 
lady, who so curiously linked the present and the past, 
died not long since at llerefor*! Square, Ilrom]>ton, in 
her eighty -fifth year. ^Irs. Fielding herself (Mary 
1 )aniel) appears to have attained a good old age. Her 
death took place at Canterbury on the 11th of March 
1802, perliajis in the house of her son Allen, who is 
stated by Nichols in his Leicestershire to have been 
• ector in 1803 of St. Cosmus and Damian-in-thc-Bleau. 
After her husbaiul’s deatli, her children were educated 
by their mule John and Ralph Allen, the latter of 
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whom— says Murphy-made a very liberal annual dona- 
tion for that purpose ; and (adds Chalmem in a note), 
when he died in 1764, bequeathed to the widow and 
those of her family then lining, the sum of ^100 each. 

Among Fielding’s other connections it is only neces- 
sary to speak of his sister Sarah, and his above-mentioned 
brother John. Sarah Fielding continued to ^vritej and in 
addition to David Sim 2 )ky published tlie Governess, 1 749 ; 
a translation of Xenophon’s Memorabilia-, a dramatic 
fable called the Cry, and some other forgotten books. 
During the latter part of her life she lived at Bath, 
where she was highly popular, both for her personal 
character and her accomplishments. She died in 
1768; and her friend, Dr. John Hoadly, who wote the 
verses to the RaJcds Progi-ess, erected a monument to 
her memory in the Abbey Church. 

“Her unaffected Manners, candid Mind, 

Her Heart benevolent, and Soul resign’d ; 

"Were more her Praise than all she knew or thought 
Though Athens Wisdom to her Sex she taught,”— 

says he ; but in mere facts the inscription is, as ho 
modestly styles it, a “ deficient Memorial,” for she is de- 
scribed as having been born in 1714 instead of 1710, 
and as being the second daughter of General Henry 
instead of General Edmund Fielding. John Fielding, 
the novelist’s half-brother, as already stated, succeeded 
him at Bow Street, though the post is sometimes 
claimed (on Boswell’s authority) for Mr. Welch. The 
mistake no doubt arose from the circumstance that 
they frequently woiked in concert Previous to his 
appointment as a magistrate, John Fielding, in addi- 
tion to assisting his brother, seems to have been largely 

0 
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concenied in the promotion of that curious enterprise, 
the “ Universal-Eegister-Office," so often advertised in 
the Covenf-Garden Journal. It appears to have been an 
Estate Office, Lost Property Office, Servants’ Registry, 
Curiosity Shop, and multifarious General Agency. As 
a magistrate, in spite of his blindness, John Fielding 
was remarkably energetic, and is reported to have knoivn 
more than 3000 tliieves by their voices alone, and could 
recognise them when brought into Court. He wrote a 
description of London and ■Westminster, as well as some 
professional and other works. He was knighted in 1761, 
and died at Broinpton Place in 1780. Lyttelton, who 
had become Sir George in 1751, was raised to the peer- 
age as Baron Lyttelton of Frankley three years after 
Fielding’s death. He died in 1773. In 1760-5 be pub- 
lished his Dialu(iue.‘i of the Dead, profanely characterised by 
Jlr. Walpole as “ Dead Dialogues.” No. 28 of these is a 
colloquy between “Plutarch, Charon, and a Modem Book- 
seller,” and it contains the following reference to Fielding : 
— “ We have [says Mr. Bookseller] another writer of these 
imaginary histories, one who has not long since descended 
to these regions. His name is Fielding; jmd his works, 
as I have heard the best judges say, have a true spint of 
comedy, and an exact representation of nature, mth fine 
moral touches. He has not indeed given lessons of pure 
and consummate virtue, but he has exposed Wee and 
meanness with all the j)owcrs of ridicule.” It is perhaps 
excusable that Lawrence, like Koscoe and others, should 
have attributed this to Lyttelton; but the preface never- 
ihclcss assigns it, with two other dialogues, to a “ different 
hand.” They were, in fact, the first essays in authorship 
of that illustrious blue-stocking, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. 
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Fielding’s only posthumous works are the Journal 
of a Voyage to Lisbon and the comedy of The Fathers; 
0 J-, The Good-Natured Man. The Journal was published 
in Febmary 1755, together ndth a fragment of a Com- 
ment on Bolingbroke’s Essays, which Jlallet had issued 
in March of the previous year. This fragment must 
therefore have been begun in the last months of Field- 
ing’s life; and, according to Murphy, he made very 
carefid preparation for the work, as attested by long 
extracts from the Fathers and the leading controver- 
sialists, which, after his death, were preserved by his 
brother. Beyond a passage or two in Richardsons 
Correspondence, and a sneeiing reference by Walpole to 
Fielding’s “account how his dropsy was treated and 
teased by an innkeeper’s wife in the Isle of Wight, 
there is nothing to show how the Journal was received, 
still less that it brought any substantial pecuniary relief 
to “those innocents,” to whom reference had been made 
in the “ Dedication.” The play was not placed upon the 
sta"e until 1778. Its story, which is related in the 
Adverlisment, is curious, After it had been set as.de 
in 1712,^ it seems to have been submitted to Sir Cliailes 
Hanbury AVilbams. Sir Charles was just starting for 
Eussia, as Envoy Extraordinary. AAa^ther the MS 
went rvith him or not is unknown ; but it was lost unti 
1775 or 1776, when it was recovered in a tattered 
and forlorn condition by Mr. Johnes, ALP. for Cardigan, 
from a pAirson who entertained a very poor and even 
contemptuous opinion of its merits. Mr. Johnes though 
othenvise. He sent it to Garrick, who at once recog- 
nised it as “Harry Fielding’s Comedy.” Eevised an 

1 Vide chap. iv. p. 91. 
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rctouche<l by the actor and Sheridan, it was produced 
at Drury Lane, as The Fathers, with a Prologue and Epi- 
logue by Garrick. For a few nights it was received 
with interest, and even some flickering enthusiasm. It 
was then withdra-wn ; and tliere is no likelihood that it 
will ever be revived. 


THE END. 
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